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INTRODUCTION 


There is always a fascination about the lives of men 
who follow the sea and of all those who “go down to 
the sea in ships” the bravest, most adventurous and 
hardiest were the Yankee whalemen. 

Many stories of whalers and whaling have been 
written, but in nearly every case a glamour of romance 
and mystery has been woven about the whalemen of 
fiction and a false idea has been created as to their 
lives, their calling and their voyages. But no fiction 
has ever been written which does justice to the in- 
domitable courage, the reckless daring, the terrific 
dangers, the unspeakable hardships, the heart break- 
ing labor, the terrible privations, the inhuman brutal- 
ity, and the sublime heroism which were all in the 
day’s work of the whalemen. 

To the Yankee whalers our country owes a debt 
of gratitude which can never be repaid and no man is 
more worthy of a niche in America’s Hall of Fame 
or a prominent place in our history than the weather- 
beaten, old-time whaler of New England. 

For more than two centuries they scoured the seven 
seas and built the prosperity and progress of New 
England by pitting their lives against those of the 
mighty monsters of the deep. But the very wealth, 
progress and civilization which they helped to estab- 
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lish resulted in their downfall, until today the Yankee 
whaler is a figure of the past. 

This book has been written to give a true and unvar- 
nished idea of the whalemen’s lives, their adventures 
and hardships, the means by which their quarry was 
sought and captured, their vessels and their voyages. 
It is intended not as a history of the whaling industry 
nor as a technical description of whaling methods but 
rather as a narrative of a whaleman’s life embodying 
details of the chase, the vessels and their equipment, 
the whales and their habits, the dangers incident to 
whaling, the labors and privations of every day oc- 
currence, the voyages made and true stories of the 
sea. 

Volumes might be written on the subject and much 
would still be left unrecorded, for whaling was a pro- 
fession built up by many generations and by actual 
experience and the mass of technical details connected 
with the occupation is overwhelming. 

Only the more important, interesting or salient 
features and incidents have been included in this work 
and if it leads to a better and more sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the whalers, a realization of what we owe 
them, a truer insight into their lives, and at the same 
time interests the reader the author’s aim will be ac- 
complished. 

To my many friends in New Bedford I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude for innumerable courtesies and 
much invaluable aid without which the work of writ- 
ing this book would have been a difficult task indeed. 
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Particularly am I indebted to Mr. Frank Wood and to 
Mr. Pemberton H. Nye; to the former for permitting 
free access to the priceless records and wonderful col- 
lections of the Old Dartmouth Historical Society and 
to the latter for advice, information and suggestions 
such as could only have been obtained from one who 
has actually taken part in the scenes described. 
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THE REAL STORY 
OF THE WHALER 


CHAPTER I 
WHAT WE OWE THE WHALER 


*Twas a love of adventure, a longing for gold, 
And a hardened desire to roam 
Tempted me far away o’er the watery world, 
Far away from my kindred and home. 
—WHALER’s SONG. 


W of us realize how much we owe the 

whalers, the prominent part they played 

in our history, the prosperity and wealth 
they brought to the infant Republic, or the 
influence their rough and ready lives had upon 
the civilization, exploration and commerce of 
the globe. 

The first time the Stars and Stripes were 
unfurled in a British port they snapped in the 
wind of the English Channel at a whaler’s 
masthead. The first time Old Glory was seen 
on the western coast of South America it soared 
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aloft to a whaleship’s truck, and far and wide, 
to the desolate Arctic, to the palm-fringed 
islands of the tropics, to the coral shores of 
the South Seas—to every land washed by the 
waves of any ocean—the banner of our land 
was carried by the Yankee whaling skippers. 
No sea was too broad for the whalers to cross; 
no land too remote, too wild or too forbidding 
for them to visit. The crushing ice-floes of 
the Arctic, the vast desolation of the Ant- 
arctic, the uncharted reefs of the Pacific or 
the cannibals of Polynesia held no terrors 
for the weather-beaten whalemen of New Bed- 
ford or Nantucket. In many a new-found 
land, on many an unknown island, the naked 
savages saw white men for the first time when 
a bluff-bowed, dingy-sailed whaleship dropped 
anchor off their shores. Nearly half a century 
before Paul Revere made his famous ride the 
hardy whalemen of Massachusetts had sought 
their quarry in the waters north of Davis 
Straits. It was a Nantucket whaleman, 'Cap- 
tain Folger, who first sketched the Gulf Stream 
and its course, and this rude drawing, engraved 
for Benjamin Franklin, revolutionized the com- 
merce between Europe and America. Ten 
years before the first shot of the Revolution 
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was fired whalemen pushed through the Arctic 
Ocean and sought the Northwest passage 
and within twelve years after the Declaration 
of Independence the whaling ship Penelope 
of Nantucket had cruised in waters farther 
north than were reached by any vessel for a 


FRANKLIN’s MAP oF THE GULF STREAM MADE FROM A 
WHALEMAN’S SKETCH 


century later. By 1848 the bark Superior of 
Gay Head had penetrated Behring Straits and 
three years later the Saratoga of New Bedford 
reached 71° 40’ north, fifteen miles nearer the 
pole than had been attained by the exploring 
ship Blossom. It was the reports of whalers 
that led Wilkes on his famous explorations 
y 3 
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and years before Perry opened the doors of 
Japan to commerce whalers had visited its 
shores, had cruised in its waters and one whale- 
man had lived among the Japanese and had 
taught them English. 

Ever the first to penetrate unknown seas and 
to visit new lands, the whalers were the pio- 
neers of exploration and blazed a trail for com- 
merce, civilization and Christianity to follow. 

Knowing no fear, laughing at danger, self- 
reliant and accustomed to fighting against 
overwhelming odds, the whalemen performed 
many a deed of heroism and bravery of which 
the world never hears. It was the crews of 
the whaling ships Magnolia and Edward of 
New Bedford that saved the garrison of San 
José, California, from annihilation in 1846. 
When the government buildings burned at 
Honolulu it was whalemen who saved the 
town, and when wars broke out and their 
country needed fighting men, the whalers 
were among the first to respond to the call to 
arms and much of our success in naval battles 
of the past was due to the men who had learned 
seamanship, courage and reckless daring in 
the hard school of whaling. 

And how would it have fared with the 
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American colonies if it had not been for the 
whalemen? MHardly had the Pilgrims landed on 
Massachusetts’ shores when the whale fishery 
was born and Cape Cod was settled mainly 
because of the abundance of whales in its 
waters. By 1639 the whales had become one 
of Massachusetts’ greatest sources of revenue, 
and within the next two years Long Island 
was settled by whalers. So important did the 
colonists find this industry that in 1644 the town 
of Southampton was divided into four wards of 
eleven people each whose duty was to secure 
and cut up the whales that came ashore. At 
that time no ships had set forth in quest of 
whales and the whalemen depended upon those 
which could be captured from small boats 
and it was not until 1688 that the first whale- 
ship set forth on a true whaling cruise. 

In August of that year the Brigantine Happy 
Return, Timotheus Vanderuen, master, sailed 
out of Boston harbor bound for the Bahamas 
and Florida in search of sperm whales; the 
first of the fleet which later dotted the broad 
oceans of the world and made the name of New 
England famous in every land. 

Within a dozen years the sails of sloops, 
brigs and schooners from Nantucket and other 
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Massachusetts towns were spread to the winds 
of the Atlantic from the Arctic circle to the 
equator. Laden deep with oil the ships re- 
turned, and into the coffers of the little New 
England towns flowed a steady stream of gold. 
Many of these coast towns, almost unknown 
to the people of the neighboring states, became 
famous throughout the world, and in ‘many 
a distant land and to many a strange people 
the name of New Bedford, New London, Gay 
Head, Nantucket, Bristol or Sag Harbor was 
more familiar than New York, Washington or 
Boston. Upon the whalers such ports depended 
for their very existence, and=to them “hardy 
whaling sons they owe the foundation of their 
present prosperity and standing. New Bed- 
ford in particular was built up by the whal- 
ing industry, and the skill, hardihood and 
daring of its whalemen brought fame and 
fortune to the town and made its name known 
in every seaport of the globe as the greatest 
of all whaling ports. 

Although New Bedford no longer depends 
upon the whaling industry and has become a 
busy manufacturing town, yet much of the old 
atmosphere, many of the old landmarks and 
a great deal of interest still remain. The 
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AN OLD OUTFITTING SHOP IN NEw BEDFORD. 
This is on the Hetty Green property. 


WHERE THE WHALEMEN LIVED.. 


Old boarding-houses and sharks’ stores in New Bedford. 


WHAT WE OWE THE WHALER 


one-time whalers’ boarding-houses and dance- 
halls, belonging to the Hetty Green property, 
still stand much as in days gone by and near 
them are the old storehouses where formerly 
vast quantities—veritable fortunes—of whale- 
bone were kept. The famous seamen’s Bethel 
and sailors’ home stands high above the neigh- 
boring buildings upon a little knoll, and in the 
Bethel one may read many cenotaphs erected 
to the memory of whalemen who met death 
during their long and dangerous cruises. Some 
of these are very quaint, and in stilted, old- 
fashioned phraseology relate thrilling tragedies 
of the sea in a few terse sentences as, for 
example, the following, which are two of the 
most noteworthy: 


ERECTED 
BY THE OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE BARK 
A. R. TUCKER OF NEW BEDFORD 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
CHAS. H. PETTY 

OF WESTPORT, MASS. 

WHO DIED DEC. 14TH, 1863 IN THE 18TH YR. OF HIS 
AGE. 

HIS DEATH OCCURRED IN 9 HRS. AFTER BEING BITTEN 
BY A SHARK WHILE BATHING NEAR THE SHIP 
HE WAS BURIED BY HIS SHIPMATES-ON THE ISLAND 
OF DE LOSS, NEAR THE COAST OF AFRICA 
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IN MEMORY OF 
CAPT. WM. SWAIN 
ASSOCIATE 
MASTER OF THE CHRISTOPHER MITCHELL OF NAN- 
TUCKET. 

THIS WORTHY MAN AFTER FASTENING TO A WHALE 
WAS CARRIED OVERBOARD BY THE LINE AND 
DROWNED 
MAY IQTH, 1844 
IN THE 49TH YR. OF HIS AGE 
BE YE ALSO READY, FOR IN SUCH AN HOUR AS YE 
THINK NOT THE SON OF MAN COMETH 


Many another tablet records a sudden death 
by violence, and yet not one whaleman in a 
thousand who found a grave in the vast 
depths of the oceans had friends or relatives 
to place a tablet to his memory in the little 
Bethel of his home port. Only captains and 
officers were so honored, the common whale- 
man, the men who toiled and slaved and en- 
dured, were not worth recording; a bit of 
old sail was their winding sheet and coffin, 
the deep sea was their grave, and a line in a 
log-book their only epitaph. They died as 
they lived; unknown, unhonored and unsung, 
mere units in the vast army of whalemen whose 
duty was to obey, who faced death unflinch- 
ingly and with a laugh or a curse; rough, 
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WHAT WE OWE THE WHALER 


vicious, brutal perhaps, but as brave as any 
men who ever trod a ship’s deck. 

From the windows of the Bethel and the 
home the seamen could look down upon the 
busy wharves along the waterfront and across 
the harbor to Fairhaven, on the farther shore, 
with a forest of masts and spars outlined against 
the water and the sky. To-day the museum 
of the Old Dartmouth Historical Society ob- 
structs the view and the forest of masts has 
disappeared. Along the docks a few schoon- 
ers and perchance a brig or bark may lie 
moored; a few great casks of oil may be piled 
upon the wharves, and across the harbor a 
few famous old ships may be seen, forsaken, 
dismantled and weather-beaten where they lie 
in the slips at the foot of shady streets and 
lanes. 

Many a relic of the bygone days, when whal- 
ing was at its zenith, may still be seen in Fair- 
haven—such as the old candle factories, the 
blacksmith shops where lances, harpoons and 
other fittings were made and the boat yards 
where the whaleboats were built and the 
ships repaired. 

It is in New Bedford itself, however, that 
one may obtain a true insight as to the whalers 
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and their calling and in the building of the 
Historical Society on Water Street is the most 
complete whaling museum in all the world. 
Here are hundreds of beautifully wrought 
ornaments, implements and utensils carved 
from whales’ teeth and walrus’ tusks by the 
whalemen during spare moments. Scores of 
whales’ teeth engraved or “‘ scrimshawed ”’ by 
the whalers are also shown; there are models 
of whaling vessels made by the men themselves; 
letters written by them; paintings and drawings 
of famous vessels; priceless log-books and 
journals of the whalers as well as all the forms 
of lances, spades, guns and harpoons used in 
whaling; house-flags and figure-heads of fa- 
mous ships, and tools and machines used in 
cutting blubber and trying out oil. <A real 
whaleboat, which has seen active service, com- 
plete with all its equipment, occupies a prom- 
inent place in one room and best of all is a 
half-size model of a whaling ship, built to 
absolute scale and perfect in its every detail.’ 


CHAPTER II 
WHALES AND THEIR WAYS 


Did you ever hear tell of that mighty sperm whale. 
That when boldly attacked in his lair, 

With one sweep of his mighty and ponderous tail 
Sends the whaleboat so high in the air? 


N order to obtain an intelligent idea of whal- 
| ing, to appreciate the perils and hard- 
ships of the calling and to understand the 
story of the whaler it is necessary to know 
something of the various kinds of whales and 
their habits, for there were many forms of whal- 
ing and the methods employed, the imple- 
ments and weapons used and the dangers 
faced, depended upon the species of whale 
hunted. / 

A great many people think of whales as fish 
but in reality they are no more fish than are 
horses and cows. Whales and all their rela- 
tives, such as porpoises, grampuses, and nar- 
whals, are mammals—warm-blooded creatures 
which bring forth their young alive and: suckle 
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their offspring like any four-footed land mam-_ 
mal. 

They also possess lungs and breathe air 
and are compelled to rise to the surface of the 
sea to breathe or “ blow,” and it is the air, 
warmed from their lungs and expelled as they 
take a fresh breath, which forms the little 
puff of vapor that often betrays a whale’s 
presence. We often hear of whales “ spout- 
ing’’ but in a strict sense they do not spout 
nor discharge water from their nose, although 
when wounded in a vital spot their breath 
is mixed with blood and they are said to 
“spout blood.” 

Unlike whales, true fish are cold-blooded 
and lay eggs and instead of having lungs they 
are provided with gills which enable them to 
separate the oxygen from the water without 
coming to the surface. The confusion of 
whales with fish arises through the fact that 
whales are fish-like in form, are legless and 
hairless and live in the sea; but manatees 
and dugongs are hairless and have no true legs, 
and many seals also lack legs and live most 
of the time in the water arid yet no one would 
dream of calling a seal a fish. 

As a matter of fact the so-called “fins ”’ or 
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flippers of whales are really front legs which 
have been transformed to swimming organs, 
and if a whale’s skeleton is examined we will 
find small bones which represent the hind legs 
of the whale’s remote ancestors. 

Whalemen often speak of “‘ taking a fish ”’ 
of so many barrels and we frequently hear the 
term ‘‘ whale fishery,” but so we hear also 
of the ‘seal fishery,” the ‘clam fishery,” 
etc., and when a whaleman speaks of a “‘ fish ”’ 


SKELETON OF FIN BAacK WHALE SHOWING COMPARATIVE SIZE 
or MAN. 


A—bones which represent legs. 


he merely uses the vernacular and does not 
use the term through ignorance, for every 
whaleman knows full well that whales are 
mammals and not fishes. 

There are a great many varieties of whales 
recognized by naturalists, but to the whale- 
men there were only six kinds of real whales. 
These were the sperm whale, the right whale, 
the bowhead, the humpback, the sulphur-bottom 
and the jinback. 
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In addition to these, there were the various 
porpoises, the grampus or blackfish, the nar- 
whal or unicorn whale and the beluga or white 
whale, all of which were at times captured. 

Each variety of the true whales has haunts 


Various KiInps OF WHALES 
1—Sperm whale. 2—California gray whale. 3—Humpback 


whale. 4—Sulphur-bottom whale. s—Bowhead. 6—Fin- 
back whale. 7—Right whale. 


and habits of its own and each furnishes oil 
and other products | of distinct kinds and dif- 
ferent values. 

Of all the true whales the sperm whales 
and right whales were the most valuable and 
were the ones most widely sought. The right 
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whales and bowheads are inhabitants of arctic 
and antarctic waters and while the two are 
distinct, their habits, products, and the methods 
of hunting them are so similar that both may 
be considered together, the main difference 
being that the true right whales were hunted 
in the’ northern Pacific, Behring Sea and 
neighboring waters, whereas bowheads were 
denizens of the Arctic Ocean and Hudson 
Bay, while the antarctic right whale was found 
in the waters of the antarctic seas.! 

The right whales and bowheads furnish oil 
and whalebone, the latter article formerly being 
among the most valuable of whale products, 
while the oil is not nearly as valuable as that 
obtained from the sperm whale. 

The so-called “bone” of the right whale 
is in reality a hornlike material growing from 
the upper jaw of the whale in the form of a 
thick, flexible fringe. The lower jaw is very 
large and is shaped like an immense ladle or 
spoon and has no teeth. To the right whales 


1The Biscay whale, small species of right whale, is a native 
of temperate and subtropical seas. This is the whale formerly 
abundant on the New England coast and which the early 
whalers of New England hunted. It is rare today, although 
specimens occasionally are captured on the southern shore of 
Long Island. 
15 
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and bowheads the whalebone or “ baleen BY 
serves as a strainer and is essential to the pecu-. 
liar methods of feeding of these whales. 

Opening his mouth, the right whale swims 
through the water until his great trough-like 
lower jaws is filled with small fish and marine 


Hii its 


I—RIcHT WHALE TO SHOW WHALEBONE. 
2—SPERM WHALE SHOWING TEETH. 


animals. Then, closing his mouth the whale 
forces out the sea-water through the fringe 
of whalebone, thus leaving the shrimps and 
other creatures it contained within his mouth, 
where they are confined by the gigantic strainer 
of baleen. 

Owing to the enormous size of his jaws and 


the position of his eyes the right whale cannot 
16 
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see ahead of him, and owing to his habits, 
it is not necessary that he should, for his 
prey consists wholly of minute creatures, many 
of which are almost microscopic in size, and 
he trusts to luck in gathering everything 


A—Jaws oF RicHT WHALE SHOWING WHALEBONE. 
B—LoweErR Jaw oF SPERM WHALE SHOWING TEETH. 


within reach as he swims along like a mam- 
moth scoop-net. : 

As he has no teeth and as his jaws are use- 
less as weapons of defense, nature has given 
him a wonderfully powerful and agile tail, 
and the right whale can sweep his tail, or 
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“ flukes,’ as the whalers call it, from eye to 
eye in a great half-circle and woe to any boat 
or enemy that comes within reach of this 
ponderous, thrashing mass of bone, flesh and 
sinew. 

The sperm whales, of which there are several 
varieties, are all inhabitants of the broad 
oceans of temperate and tropical latitudes 
and are very different in habits, structure and 
appearance from the right whales and bowheads 
of the cold seas. | 

The upper jaw of the sperm whale has no 
whalebone and no teeth, but the lower jaw, — 
which is slender and sharp, bears a row of 
_ pointed, conical, white teeth as hard as ivory 
and these are as necessary to the sperm whale 
as the baleen to the right whale and bowheads. 

Whereas the right whales swim along at or 
near the surface and scoop up tiny marine 
animals for their food, the sperm whales seek 
their food at the bottom of the sea and dive 
to great depths to secure the strange and power- 
ful animals which form their diet. These are 
the giant cuttlefish or squids and many a 
battle royal must take place between the sperm 
whales and their enormous victims which lurk 
upon the floor of the ocean. 

18 
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With their sharp teeth and active jaws the 
whales seize the great squids, tear them from 
their hold upon the rocks or bottom and bite 
them into bits, for the sperm whale’s throat 
is very small—scarcely, large enough to admit 
a man’s fist—and only small morsels can 
be swallowed at a time. Of course a great 
many of the squids secured by the whales are 
very small and offer but feeble resistance 
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THE SPERM WHALE’s Foop; GIANT SQuID. 


to their mammoth enemies, but others are of 
titanic size and must give the whales a hard 
tussle indeed. 

No doubt the whales at times fall victims 
to their own prey, for the squids grow to a 
length of forty or fifty feet with ten long, flex- 
ible, snake-like tentacles armed with hun- 
dreds of great suckers. Moreover the squids 
possess enormous strength and are very tena- 
cious of life and if such a monster once secured 
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a good hold upon a whale he might well resist 
every effort of the latter long enough to drown 
the whale. 

That such tragedies of the deep actually 
occur is beyond question, for dead sperm 
whales have been found floating, with no 
sign of injury or disease save the marks ofa 
submarine battle with the squids, and no doubt 
many of those which are overcome by their 
prey never rise to the surface of the sea, but are 
actually devoured by the very creatures they 
sought to secure for their own meals. 

Whalers have known that the sperm whaies 
fed upon cuttlefish for a long time but no one 
dreamed of the size of the giant squids of the 
ocean’s depths until dead ones were cast upon 
the beaches of Newfoundland and pieces of 
their enormous arms were discovered in the 
stomachs of sperm whales. 

Scientists who were interested in the study 
of these strange monsters of the deep found 
many of their most interesting specimens in 
the stomachs of sperm whales and the Prince 
of Monaco even fitted out an expedition to 
hunt and kill sperm whales for the sake of the 
‘rare specimens of cuttlefish which could be 
obtained by cutting open the whales. 
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It is owing to their fondness for the squids 
that the sperm whales produce the rare and 
valuable substance known as ‘“ ambergris.’’ 
This is a light, porous, greasy material which 
is at times found floating upon the surface of 
the sea or cast upon beaches and which is 
used in making perfumes, not for its scent, 
but because it possesses the curious property 
of retaining or absorbing odors to a wonderful 
degree. It is worth more than its weight in gold 
and often the whaler who secured a few lumps 
of ambergris. made more money from his find 
than from all the oil obtained on a long cruise. 
In former times there was a great deal of mys- 
tery surrounding the origin of this strange 
substance, but bits of cuttlefish beaks were 
often found in it and it is now known to be a 
sort of disease growth in the whale’s intestines, 
caused by an accumulation of indigestible 
portions of the squids, and large quantities 
are at times secured by dissecting the whales.} 

1Very few records have ever been published showing the 
actual quantities of ambergris obtained by whalers. The follow- 
ing is an official record of ambergris “catches” for a period 
of seventy-three years: 

RECORDS OF AMBERGRIS CATCHES ee a 


1841 Brig. America, Wareham.......-.... mua are 18 
1858 Schr. Watchman, Nantucket.................. 800 
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Owing to their habit of feeding and the neces- 
sity of seeing their prey, sperm whales’ eyes 
are so placed that they can see any object 
in front of their heads or to either side, but 
they cannot see to the rear. Unlike the 
right whales the sperm whales have a terrible 
weapon of defense in their tooth-armed lower 


Pounds. 
1864 Schr. Walter Irvine, Provincetown..........-- 10 
18605 Schr, Sarak E. Lewis, Bostot.” 233-50 ee 40 
1866 Bark Sea Fox, New Bedford................. 150 
1867 Schr. William Wilson, Marion.............-- 8 
TOO7 wlrading vessel’. 5. Sos. scrsve ms aie ote eee eee 128 
mrooorohip) Herald WNew) Bedtordsn iain tae 70 
1870) Barks Blizabeth West poli acre ie erent 208 
1878 Bark Minnesota, New Bedford............... 18 
1878 Bark Adeline Gibbs, New Bedford............. 1322 
1878 Bark Bartholomew Gosnold... ...........204-- 125 
1870) bark Lachia New Bedtords. aaa eee ere 100 
TOS2 4 Batk Malo ssw cicic ssi ee oe RR eee 136 
1883 Schr. Orie M. Remington, Provincetown........ 7 
1883 Bark Splendid, Dunedin, N.Z..............-. 983 
1884 Schr. G. H. Phillips, Provincetown............ 61 
£885 Landed at New Bedford ). .i.u.cesec se eee 128 
1886 Schr. Antarctic, Provincetown ...............- 35 
1887 Schr. Antarctic, Provincetown...............- 25 
1887 Schr. Antarctic, Provincetown................- 214 
1888 Schr. Eleanor B. Conwell, New Bedford......... 57 
1888 Bark A. R. Tucker, New Bedford.............. 21 
1888 Bark Sunbeam, New Bedford.............000% 21 
1888: From another schooner: . .i.¢..cueuuuee canes 22 
1889 Schr. Rising Sun, Provincetown.............++ 93 
1889 Schr. Adelia Chace, New Bedford..............- 21 
1889 Two New Bedford schooners.............--+- 4I 
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jaw which is capable of biting a whaleboat 
in two and chewing it into matchwood, and 
while their great flukes are very powerful 
they are far less to be dreaded than those of 
the right whales. 

““ Beware of a sperm’s jaw and a right whale’s 
flukes’ is a whaler’s maxim always borne in 
mind and taking advantage of this and the 


Pounds. 

1889 Bark Sunbeam, New Bedford................ 21 
1890 Two lumps to New Bedford................. 212 
1891 Schr. Adelia Chace, New Bedford............. 21% 
1891 Bark Morning Star, New Bedford............ 20 
ESO tN WONOtSIAGETCPALIN G5. var eis suis cis tie cles estes 13 to 16 
1892 Bark Greyhound, New Bedford............... 40 
1892 Schr. William A. Grozier, Provincetown....... Bie) 
1894 Schr. Adelia Chace, New Bedford............. 128 
1899 Bark Charles W. Morgan, New Bedford....... 50 
1900 Bark Canton, New Bedford...............2.. 9 
1900 Bark Morning Star, New Bedford............ 7 
1901 Bark Morning Star, New Bedford............ 20 
1902 Schr. Adelia Chace, New Bedford............. II 
1905 Schr. John R. Manta, Provincetown.......... 12 
1906 Bark Morning Star, New Bedford............ 3 
1906 Schr. Adelia Chace, New Bedford............. 7 
ro10 Bark Platina, New Bedford.............0255. 10 
gotouncht, America, Cape Verde... 3. .2. 520555455 7 
Boro orought from AZOres...0 0.56%. oe nk ee nce eles 200 
nora Brig Viola, New Bediord.........222 4001-5005 55 
torr Bark Bertha, New Bedford................+.. BS 
no12 Bark Bertha, New Bedford..............220:- 4 
1913 Bark Charles W. Morgan, New Bedford....... Te 
1913 Bark Andrew Hicks, New Bedford............ 35 
1914 Schr. A. Ey Wiyland....... 2 cc ccsencnsccacoes 15 
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fact that one species can see ahead and the 
other behind, the whalers strive to approach 
sperm whales from the rear and right whales ~ 
directly from the front. 

Although the sperm whale has no whale 
bone, yet its oil is far more valuable than 
that obtained from the right whales and bow- 
heads and, in addition, this creature furnishes 
the substance known as “ spermaceti,’’ which 
was formerly among the most valuable of all 
whale products. 

The spermaceti is a clear, limpid, oil-like 
liquid contained in a great cavity in the sperm 
whale’s head and which is known as the “‘ case ”’ 
but upon exposure to the air the spermaceti 
hardens rapidly and becomes a semi-opaque, 
wax-like material. It was formerly used in 
making the best grades of candles and in 
other arts and manufactures, but has now 
been largely superseded by stearine and paraf- 
fin, just as whale oil has been replaced by 
petroleum and kerosene. 

Very different from the sperm whales, right 
whales and bowheads are the humpbacks, 
finbacks and sulphur-bottoms. The finbacks 
and sulphur-bottoms gave comparatively little — 
oil and bone of inferior quality and were not 
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considered worth taking by the old-time whal- 
ers, but to-day the finback-whale fishery forms 
a very important industry in Japan, Scan- 
dinavia and on our Northwest coast. 

One reason that the old whalers left these 
whales alone was because of the difficulty in 
securing them. They were among the largest, 
if not the very largest, of all whales; they were 
very powerful, rapid swimmers; they were very 
alert and wary, dangerous when “ struck” 
and they often sank when killed. To-day 
steam whaleships, darting-guns and bombs 
have made the hunting of finbacks easy and 
they are kept from sinking by forcing com- 
pressed air into their bodies. 

The humpbacks, however, were often hunted 
by the old Yankee whalers and while their 
oil was inferior to that of the sperm whales 
they were well worth capturing. As the hump- 
backs frequented the bays and inlets of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans during their breed- 
ing season and lived in shallow waters when 
the cows were accompanied by their calves, 
the whalers sought them on the coasts of South 
America, Africa, Madagascar and the islands 
of the South Seas. This was known as “ bay 
whaling,’’ and compared to arctic or antarctic 
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whaling, or sperm whaling on the open ocean, 
it was easy, simple and comparatively safe 
work. 

Although whales were always the main object 
of the whalers, yet anything which would give 
oil was taken when opportunity offered and 
many casks of grampus and porpoise oil were 
brought home from whaling cruises. Por- 
poises or ‘‘ dolphins,’’ as they are often in- 
correctly called, are found in every sea and 
while there are many species they are all 
similar in appearance or habits. Their oil 
is used for lubricating watches, mathematical 
instruments and fine machinery and brings 
a high price, but most of it is obtained from the 
porpoise fisheries of the Carolina coast and 
from the Passamoquoddy Indians of Eastport, 
Maine, who hunt porpoises in canoes. Por- 
poises are too small, too active and too much 
trouble to attract the whalers and it was only 
now and then that they were captured. 

Somewhat similar to the porpoises, but much 
larger and forming a sort of connecting link 
between them and the ‘true whales, is the 
grampus, more often known as “ blackfish ”’ 
to the whalers. These creatures go in large 
schools and are far more sluggish than por- 
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poises and yield a much larger amount of oil. . 
They were often killed by the whalemen, as 
were also the “white whales” or belugas, 
a small species of whale, light gray in color 
and common in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 


neighboring waters. 
Still another whale-like creature which the 


Eskimos CAPTURING WHITE WHALES. 


whalers at times obtained was the narwhal, 
or ‘“‘ unicorn whale,’’ a curious, spotted mammal 
somewhat resembling a porpoise. or grampus 
but with a long, pointed “ horn”’ or tooth of 
spirally grooved ivory projecting from the upper 
jaw, like a great, white pole. The narwhal 
is an inhabitant of arctic seas, and here in the 
Far North the whalers also hunted many other 
animals, such as walrus, seals, bears, musk- 
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oxen or in fact anything which produced blubber 
and oil, which bore hides or skins of value, 
or which furnished meat which was edible. 

Indeed some of the arctic whalers were more 
trappers, hunters and traders than true whalers 
and found that skins and furs obtained by the 
friendly Eskimos were more profitable than 
the whale oil and bone which they ostensibly 
set out to secure. 

Many other whalers sailed to the forbidding 
and desolate islands of the Anarctic in search 
of seals and sea-elephants and at times they 
spent many months on Kerguelan, South 
Georgia and other uninhabited, barren and 
cold spots, while their ships sailed away to 
Cape Town for repairs and to refit. 

The great sea-elephants furnished an enor- 
mous quantity of oil and were so stupid and so 
easily killed that they were almost exterminated 
by the whalers in many places, but hunting 
such helpless creatures on land was not true 
whaling, and the methods by which the slaughter 
was carried on and the life of the whalers on 
shore or ice, has nothing to do with their life 
on shipboard, and seals, sea-elephants or even 
porpoises deserve no place in the story of the 
whaler. . ) 


CHAPTER III 
HOW THE WHALES WERE CAUGHT 


Now the captain is fast and the whale has gone 
down 
And the chief mate lies waiting, his line to bend on. 


S already mentioned, the method used in 

A whaling, the outfits required, and the 

‘“grounds”’ to be sought, varied accord- 

ing to the kind of whales to be hunted, but 

the whalers and whaleships did not confine 

themselves to any one class of whales, even on 
a single cruise. 

Many old whalers were sperm whalers all 
their lives and never hunted or saw either 
bowheads or right whales; others never whaled 
on the open Atlantic or Pacific but sought 
only the right whales and bowheads of the 
arctic seas, while some who hunted right 
whales never killed a bowhead and vice versa. 

But as a rule “all was fish that came to a 
whaleman’s net,” figuratively speaking, and 
whalemen set sail from New Bedford or other 
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ports bound for ‘“‘any ocean,” and _ before 
their return, at the end of three, four or five 
years, hunted sperm whales up and down the 
wide Atlantic, rounded Cape Horn and hunted 
whales on the western coast of South America 
and pushed far into the ice-floes of the Kam- 
schatka seas in search of bowheads. Then, 
if not filled up, a course was followed down the 
shores of Japan and through the China Sea; 
the smoke from their try-works darkened the 
skies and fouled the spice-laden airs of the 
Malay Archipelago and Polynesia; they killed 
humpbacks in the bays of West Africa and 
Madagascar, and perchance called at Ker- 
guelan ere hoisting topsails for home after 
thus circumnavigating the globe. 

In the early days of New England all the 
whaling was ‘‘shore whaling” by means of 
small boats and all the whales attacked and 
captured were those which approached close 
to the shores and could be seen from the land. 

The whales thus obtained were the Biscay 
whales, a small species of right whale and which 
has been almost exterminated. The shore 
whaling was carried on by means of harpoons 
and lances and a large proportion of the whale 
men were native American Indians. 
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In fact the red men were so essential to the 
success of the early whalers that laws were 
passed exempting them from many taxes and 
legal penalties, and the Indian whalemen 
who enlisted in the army were discharged at 
the beginning of the whaling season to enable 
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SHORE WHALING ON CAPE Cop. 


Capturing a school of blackfish or grampus. 


them to take part in the fisheries. Between 
the first of November and the fifteenth of 
April, Indians who were whalers were free 
from lawsuits, arrest for debt or petty offenses, 
and from military duties, and even after 
whaling vessels made long sea voyages and 
shore whaling was practically abandoned the 
32 
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Gay Head and Long Island Indians formed a 
good portion of the whaling crews. 

The first sperm whale recorded from Nan- 
tucket was taken in 1712, when a whaler, 
Christopher Hussey, was blown off shore and 
found himself amid a school of sperm whales. 
One of these he succeeded in capturing and the 
gale abating, he towed his prize ashore. This 
seemingly trivial event was fraught with the 
greatest importance and led to the establish- 
ment of the vast whaling industry and the 
countless whaleships which made Nantucket 
famous throughout the world and which paved 
the way for the wealth and prosperity of other 
New England towns that depended upon the 
whalers for their greatest revenue. 

The first Nantucket whaling vessels were 
small, thirty-ton sloops fitted for cruises of 
a few weeks’ duration and after capturing 
one whale they returned to port. Three years 
after Christopher Hussey discovered the sperm 
whales, the value of sperm oil obtained by the 
Nantucket whalers amounted to over five 
thousand dollars each season, and within a 
dozen years a fleet of twenty-five or thirty 
vessels was engaged in sperm whaling, Nan- 
tucket’s annual capture of oil was valued at 
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over twenty thousand dollars and the little 
sea-girt Massachusetts island led the world as 
a whaling port. 

These early Nantucket whaleships were very 
different in size and equipment from the whalers 
of later years, their methods, implements and 
appliances were crude, and it was not until 1761 
that the oil was even tried out at sea. Once 
it was discovered that vessels could capture 
whales, could try out the oil and could store 
it in casks without returning to port, true deep- 
water whaling commenced and from that time 
on, shore whaling was practically abandoned 
and ocean whaling became an established in- 
dustry. 

From the small sloops of early days the 
vessels were increased in size until large barks, 
ships and brigs were in almost universal use 
and were fitted out for cruises of several years’ 
duration. 

But the earliest whalers had accomplished 
much and had adopted the best tools, weapons 
and implements adapted to the capture and 
cutting up of whales and the later whalers found 
it difficult to improve upon the equipment of 
their predecessors. 

For capturing the whales, harpoons or ‘‘irons,’’ 
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as the whalemen call them, were used. These 
were home-made in blacksmith shops and were 
often rough and crude. The ‘“‘iron’’ consists 


Harpoons or “Irons” 


1—Style in general use; 2—How iron ‘“‘toggles’”’ when in whale; 
3—Hinged toggle-iron; 4—Iron used in striking porpoises, 
etc. 
of a slender shank about three feet in length 
with one end forming a conical recess and the 
other bearing a pivoted, more or less triangular, 
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blade. To the conical end a heavy oak or 
hickory pole, six feet in length, is fastened and 
just below the conical ferrule a stout rope is 
attached by means of an eye-splice and turn. 
This line is seized, by marline, at two points on 
the wooden pole and another eye-splice is formed 
in the extreme end of the rope. When in use 
the rope, or line, which is coiled in tubs in the 
whaleboat, is bent on to the latter eye-splice. 
The iron is thrown or “‘ darted ’’ into the whale 
and the pivoted tip, turning at right angles to 
the shaft, prevents it from being withdrawn 
and the whale is thus held by the rope attached 
to the iron shank, and not to the wooden pole. 

Many people are under the impression that 
the iron, or harpoon, is a light, javelin-like 
affair and is thrown for considerable distances, 
but as a matter of fact it is a tremendously 
heavy, clumsy and cumbersome implement and 
must be “‘hove’’ by both hands of the whale- 
man and cannot be thrown more than fifteen or 
twenty feet. 

The great weight of the harpoon and its stout 
hickory staff is necessary in order to make the 
iron penetrate the skin and thick blubber of the 
whale, and it would require a veritable Hercules 
to poise one of these irons in one hand and 
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throw it like a javelin for forty or fifty feet, 
as often depicted in fanciful illustrations of , 
whaling. 

The harpoon or iron is not intended to kill 
_the whale, but merely to secure a hold upon 
him and to prevent him from escaping from the 
boat, but even when “struck’’ whales often 
succeed in getting away. The line may break, 
the iron may pull out or “ draw’ or may even 
become twisted and broken off, or the whale 
may sound or dive beyond the limit of the line 
and thus compel the whalemen to cut loose in 
order to save themselves from being drawn below 
the surface of the sea. Then again the whale 
may roll over and over, winding the line about 
his body; he may travel so far that the boat 
is in danger of being towed out of sight of the 
ship, or fhe may turn and ram the boat. If 
all goes well and the iron holds fast the boat 
is finally drawn close alongside the stricken 
monster and he is killed by means of a lance. 

The lance formerly used consisted of a slender, 
iron shank, five or six feet long, with a sharp- 
pointed, keen-edged, spear-shaped blade. The 
other end of the shank was conical, like that of 
the harpoon, and was fitted to a heavy pole 
about six feet in length. In order to use this 
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instrument the boat had to be hauled within a 
few feet of the wounded whale and the lance was 
then driven into his vitals by pushing upon its 
haft. 

This was the most dangerous part of the hunt. 
Imagine running a frail boat within arm’s length 
of a ninety-foot, wounded whale and actually 


DarRTING GUN AND Boms-LANCE COMBINED 


A—Gun barrel about 20 inches long. 


B—Ordinary iron pole fitted in brass socket c; 6. Breech- 
pin and lock-case. 


C—Harpoon with whale line e attached, and set in pro- 
jections d, d on the gun; d. Bomb-lance fired from barrel a. 
The harpoon upon entering the whale brings the wire 


rod g in contact with the whale and thus releases 
the trigger. 


F—Lever for cocking the gun. A. Line by which gun is 
hauled back to boat, 


shoving the lance into his flesh! No wonder 
many men were killed and injured, numerous 
boats smashed and many whales lost when 
accomplishing such a feat. But in later years 
the bomb-lance largely superseded the old-time 
weapon and made killing the whales less perilous 
and more certain. 

The bomb-lance most commonly used con- 
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sisted of an iron or harpoon attached to a pole 
and beside it a gun-like arrangement containing 


DARTING AND SHOULDER Guns USED IN WHALING. 


a brass, steel-tipped dart. The iron was driven 
or thrown into the whale and when it penetrated 
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a certain distance a rod came into contact with 
the whale’s skin and this sprung the trigger, dis- 
charged the ‘‘ gun ’’ and drove the heavy dart 
far into the interior of the whale. 

Whale guns and “‘ darting guns’’ were also 
invented, some of which were worthless and 
others practical, but the real old-time Yankee 
whaleman found the common “iron” and the 
lance the most satisfactory weapons, and more 
whales were taken by these simple home-made 
appliances than by any other means. 

Nowadays the steam-whaling ships of Japan, 
Scandinavia and our Northwestern states use 
gun-harpoons weighing hundreds of pounds and 
fired from cannon, in order to capture the whales 
and then kill them by bombs or shells contain- 
ing an explosive. It is mere slaughter with no 
element of danger or sport and such whaling is 
about as uninteresting and unromantic as killing 
steers in the stockyards of Chicago. 

But to return to the methods of the real 
Yankee whalemen. Once the whale spouted 
blood and was killed he was towed to the ship 
and made fast to the starboard or right-hand 
side by means of a chain around the small (the 
narrow portion of the body where it joins the 
tail or flukes), with the tail near the bow of the 
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CUTTING-IN TACKLE. 


1—Lower block strapped with rope a, a, a and blubber-hook g 
shackled into grommet d. The ropes ¢, c, c, are for 
handling block easily and the back-lashing h is held by the 
officer when directing the point of hook into hole in blubber. 

2—Upper-blocks, b; guy-block, ¢; pendant-shackles, a, and links. 

3—Lower-blocks, 6 strapped with chain d and sister-hooks 
c into which tail may be coupled by means of link e. 

4—Cutting-tackle hung from mast. It is guyed out by guy-block 
and rope c, and end of cutting-falls e are led to windlass. 

5—Small blubber-hook used in handling blubber on deck. 
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ship and the head under the gangway—an open- 
ing in the ship’s bulwarks between the foremast 
and mainmast and the process of cutting-in or 
securing the blubber commenced. 

Although the method of cutting-in or cutting, 
as the whalers say, varied somewhat according 
to the species of whale, the principle was the 
same in every case and the method used in cut- 
ting in a sperm whale will serve as an example. 


CUTTING-IN SPERM WHALE. (See text.) 


The main difference between cutting-in a sperm 
and a right whale lies in the details of handling 
the head, the entire head of the sperm being 
taken in, whereas in the case of the right whale 
the bone is removed and taken aboard. 

As soon as the whale is alongside under the 
cutting-stage (a frail platform of planks swung 
over the vessel’s side), a hole is cut through the 
blubber between the eye and fin at the point 
A on the illustration and in this a huge, iron 
hook, known as the blubber-hook, is inserted by 
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HOW THE WHALES WERE CAUGHT 


one of the boat-steerers who is lowered in a bow- 
line to the whale’s carcass. ) 

Deep cuts are then made through the blubber 
at each side and across the end of the dlanket- 


Toots AND APPLIANCES USED IN CUTTING-IN A WHALE. 


Fig. 1. Blubber-mincing knife. Fig. 6. Throat-chain. 
Fig. 2. Boarding knife. Fig. 7. Fin-chain. 

Fig. 3. Monkey-belt. Fig. 8. Head-strap. 
Fig. 4. Wooden toggle. Figs. 9. Blubber-hooks. 


Fig. 5. Chain strap. 


piece, as shown at C-D and C-F, and by means 
of a tackle attached to the blubber-hook the 
piece of blubber is torn from the whale’s body 
and the creature is rolled over by the strain 
until it rests upon its side. 
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SPADES 


1—Boat spade b and sheath a used to disable a running whale. 

2—Narrow cutting-spade or thin boat-spade. 

3—Flat- or round-shank spade used to cut holes for ‘“‘head-strap” 
for hoisting head of bowhead on board and to remove 
throat bone. 

4—Cutting-spade for cutting the scarfs in blubber. 

5—Cutting-spade for “leaning up.” 

6-——Half-round spade. 
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Next a cut is made between the upper jaw 
and the portion of the head known as the junk, as 
shown by the line L—-C, and if the whale is very 
large, another cut is made between the junk and 
case, as at B-E, and still another from E-F. 
An incision is also made across the root of the 
lower jaw, from the corner of the mouth to G; a 
chain is then attached to the lower jaw, as shown 
at H, and this is hooked or shackled to the 
second-cutting tackle and is raised while the tackle 
attached to A is slacked off, thus causing the 
whale’s body to roll over on its back. Then by 
hauling on the jaw-tackle and cutting through 
the end of the tongue and the flesh, the lower 
jaw is separated from the head and is hoisted 
on deck. The first tackle, attached to the loose 
piece of blubber at A, is then hauled up by a 
windlass until the whale is turned completely 
over and cuts are made from L to C, from E to 
F and from B to E on the opposite side of the 
head. Close to the jaw at the point J a hole 
is cut through the junk; another is made at J 
and a third at K and to these “straps”’ and 
lines are made fast. The second cutting-tackle 
is then hooked to the strap at J, the fluke- 
chain is slacked off, and the tackle to A is 
lowered, and by hoisting away on the head 
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tackle the carcass is raised to an almost vertical 
position. 

From the cutting-stage men with spades 
(sharp-edged, square-ended knives at the ends of © 
long poles) hack away at the spot between the 
jaw and junk C-L until the gash made is opened 
by the weight of the body. Then the root of 
the case from E-F is cut away, the junk and 
case or head are freed from the body and jaw 
and the great mass is fastened temporarily to 
the vessel’s quarter. 

In some cases, however, the head is twisted 
from the body. By placing a stout, oakstave 


with one end resting against the ship’s side and 


the other in a recess cut in the side of the head, 
and by hauling on the blubber-tackle the body 
is turned and the head wrenched off. 

When the head is clear the fluke-chain is 
hauled in until the whale lies alongside the ship. 
and the men commence stripping off the blubber. 
By cutting spirally around the body with the 
spades and by hauling on the blubber-hook 
tackle fastened to A, the blanket-piece is rolled 
or unwound from the body until the small is 
reached when the tail is cut off and the rear end 
of the body is hoisted on board. 

The head is then hauled up to the gangway, 
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BAILING THE CASE OF A SPERM WHALE. 


This method is used when the head is too large to hoist on 
deck. 
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CUTTING-IN A RIGHT WHALE OR BOWHEAD. 


A—Fluke-chain adjusted to the “small.” 

B—Fin-chain fastened around left fin. 

C—Ring of fin-chain into which blubber-hook is fastened 
to raise fin and blanket-piece (the starting point 
when unwinding blubber from the whale). 

D—Hole in root of lip into which blubber-hook is inserted 
to hoist lip on board ship. 

F-G—Scarf to detach and hoist lower lip. 

E-H—Scarf cut from fin below and forward of eye to blow- 
holes H on head. 

E-I—Scarf from fin E to back of whale J. 

' J-K—Scarf cut in removing blubber while whale is being 
rolled. (The other spiral lines show final scarfs.) 

L—Hole mortised in head for head-chain. 

M—One method of hoisting head by head-chain and toggles, 
the chain being passed through the blow-holes. 

M, M (Fig 2).—Newer and better method of hoisting head 
by use of chain strapped blocks. Tail of chain passed 
through from H, under several feet of blubber to 
and through the hole cut at LZ and then coupled to 
sister-hooks on the lower block. 

N—Cutting made by man with an ax (while overboard) 
in order to detach the head bone. 

O—Lower edge of bone which is very thin and requires 
only light strokes to free it. 

P—Markings showing where the spade is inserted to start 
the throat bone in detaching head. 
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one of the tackles is hooked on at J and the 
whole head hoisted on deck—provided the whale 
is a small one or of medium size—but if a very 
large one the junk is separated from the case at 
B-E as it hangs alongside and the junk alone is 
hoisted aboard. ‘The case is then hoisted to the 
level of the deck, an opening is cut in it, and the 
spermaceti is baled out in case-buckets. If the 
whole head is lifted on deck the opening is made 
and the spermaceti is baled out after it is on 
board. 

As fast as the blubber, or blanket-piece, is 
taken from the whale it is lowered into the hatch 
and placed black skin down in the blubber-room 
where the men cut the mass of blubber into 
horse-pieces or chunks about fourteen inches 
square. These pieces are then taken on deck and 
are passed forward to the mincing horse where 
they are minced by means of two-handled, 
cleaver-like knives or by a mincing machine. 


CUTTING-IN A RIGHT WHALE—Continued, 

Q—Where the hole is made in throat in order to haul it 
on board. 

R—Throat-chain and toggle by which throat is sometimes 
taken on board. 

S—Dotted line to show where backbone is cut to lessen 
strain on windlass when taking off blubber. 

T—Wide section of blanket-piece which is trimmed down 
by boarding-knife when taking blubber on board. 
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Meanwhile the fires in the try-works—brick 
fireplaces on deck near the foremast—are started 
with shavings and wood and the minced horse- 
pieces are placed in the great iron kettles to 
boil. . 

As soon as the oil fills the kettles, it is ladled 
into the cooler and then into waiting casks, 
which are set aside to cool and are later stored 
below. 

The fires are fed by the scraps or cracklings 
from which the oil has been boiled out and, if 
at night, pieces of blubber are burned in the bug 
light (an open iron frame) to light the scene with 
its weird glare. When the blanket-piece has 
been tried out the junk or head blubber is cut 
up and tried separately, for this furnishes oil 
of a superior quality and is far more valuable 
than the body oil. 

The work of cutting-in and boiling is the 
hardest labor the whalers are called upon to 
perform and there is no lull in the activity 
and ceaseless toil while boiling is in progress. 
The boiling watch is of six hours’ duration 
with half the crew on duty and while the of- 
ficers (mates and boat-steerers) attend to the 
pots and fires and ladle out the oil some of the 
men are busy in the blubber-room, at the 
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mincing horse or machine; others are sweat- 
ing away storing the casks of oil, while one man 
is always at the wheel and another is con- 
stantly on lookout at the masthead. 

The hardest work of all was that of the crew 
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CUuTTING-IN A RIGHT WHALE. 


Upper jaw and bone being hoisted on board. Note man 
with spade on cutting-stage; blanket-piece back of bone 
and try-works from which smoke is rising. 


who manned the windlass and tackles, for 
whalers had no labor-saving devices and the 
huge tackle-blocks were old-fashioned, worn 
and seldom greased and whaling skippers 
seemed tc delight in watching the men toil 
and apparently used every endeavor to make 
their work as hard and exhausting as possible. 
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Moreover, the process of cutting-in and boil- 
ing is inexpressibly dirty, nauseating work 


and how any human beings could stand it— _ 


much less choose it as a means of livelihood— 
is almost beyond comprehension. Slipping on 
the blubber-strewn deck, drenched with oil 
and grimed with soot, the work was bad enough, 
but the worst part came later, after the real 
cutting-in and boiling were over. 

The great lower jaws were left on deck until 
the gums rotted and allowed the teeth to be 
stripped from the bone, for the teeth were 
prized for carving and scrimshaw work by the 
crew and were divided among the men, and the 
stench of the decaying meat as it laid upon the 
deck beneath a tropical sun may better be 
imagined than described. 

Still worse were the casks of fat-lean. The 
fat-leans are those portions of the blubber 
stripped from the horse-pieces and which have 
fragments of flesh adhering to them and these 
were thrown into open casks and left to rot, 
for the sake of the oil which drained from them 
during decomposition. 

After they had become thoroughly decayed 
the waste material was removed by the men 
who were compelled to fish out the putrid 
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meat with their hands and in order to do this 
they were obliged to lean inside the casks 
and to inhale the noisome fumes and terrible 
stench of the awful mass for hours at a 
time. 

But when at last the three or four days’ 
unceasing labor was completed, the oil casks 
had been stored below, and the decks had been 
cleared up and washed down, the tired men 
had the time to themselves. 

All work ceased, save that absolutely neces- 
sary in handling the ship, and the members 
of the crew amused themselves by carving 
whales’ teeth, making scrimshaw work or mend- 
ing clothes until the cry of “‘ There she blows”’ 
aroused all hands and everything was cast 
aside in preparation for the coming chase 
with its attendant perils, hardships and weary 
days of heart-breaking toil. 


CHAPTER IV 
WHALING SHIPS AND THEIR CREWS 


*T was advertised in Boston, 
New York and Buffalo, 

Five hundred brave Americans, 
A-whaling for to go. 


They send you to New Bedford, 
The famous whaling port; 

They send you to a shark’s store,’ 
And board and fit you out. 


TAUNCH, seaworthy and “able” as they 
S were, yet the old Yankee whaleships 
were neither graceful nor beautiful vessels. 
Speed, comfort and appearance were of no im- 
portance and the ships were heavy, bluff-bowed 
and “‘tubby.”” Of course there were excep- 
tions, some of the whaling ships were the 
equals of any of the famous “clippers” for 
speed and graceful lines and were kept in 
the pink of condition, with standing rigging 
taut and well tarred, paint bright and fresh. 
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But the majority were slipshod, dingy, 
weather-beaten; bearing scars of countless 
battles with wind and sea, reeking with oil 
and grease and smelling to high Heaven. 
The old saying that a sailor can ‘‘smell a 


THE MARY AND HELEN oF NEw BEDFORD. 


A typical whaling bark equipped with auxiliary steam power. 


whaler twenty miles to windward”’ is scarcely 

an exaggeration. Betwixt catching, killing, 

cutting-in and boiling, the whalemen found 

little time to keep their vessels ship-shape. 
There were stove boats to be repaired, irons 

to be made, poles to be fitted, lines to be spliced, 

bent and coiled down, rowlocks to be 
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“thummed,” straps to be made, knives, spades 
irons and lances to be sharpened and a thousand 
and one other duties to be attended to. What 
rest the crews had was well earned and in order 


that the men should be fresh and able to — 


fulfill their duties they were allowed the time 
-between one boiling and the next chase for 
their own amusement and recreation. 

As long as the ship held together and was 
able to weather the seas and gales, as long 
as it would carry its cargo of oil and bone, 
as long as the patched and dingy sails would 
serve to catch the winds and carry the whalers 
hither and thither, the whalemen were satis- 
fied, and some of the old hulks, which were 
used for whaling, would appear fit only for the 
scrap-pile to a merchant sailor. 

I have seen whaling ships laid up in New 
Bedford and New London with grass and weeds 
growing from the crevices of their planking 
and yet a short time later these same ram- 
shackle old craft were fitted out for long cruises 
and braved the storms and stress of the Arc- 
tic and Antarctic oceans and, strangest of all, 
returned safely to port full of oil. 

When after whales it mattered not if yard- 
long seaweeds bedecked the ships’ bottoms or if 
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halyards, braces or falls were rotten and parted 
at a touch—the growths could be cleaned off 
at the end of the cruise and rigging could be 
patched and spliced. 

As long as whales could be caught, and until 
the hold could contain no more oil, the whale- 


Re eh TNA, Ba 
Tur AMELIA OF NEW BEDFORD. 
A typical whaling schooner. 


men kept to the broad oceans and when at last: 
they sailed, fully laden, into the harbors of 
their home ports, they looked more like the 
Flying Dutchman or the ghosts of ancient 
wrecks than seaworthy ships manned by crews 
of flesh and blood. 

But if the whaleships sailed into port weed- 
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DECK AND SECTIONAL PLAN OF SCHOONER AMELIA. 


Deck: 1—Bowsprit-heel. 3—Windlass and bitts. 4—TFore- 


castle companionway. 5—Fluke-chain bit. _6—Foremast. 
7—Cable-boxes. 8—Try-pots. 9—Try-works. 1o—Chim- 
neys or try-work pipes. 11—Cooler. 12—Scrap-hopper. 
13—Main hatch. 14—Foresheet block. 15—Mainmast. 
16—Pumps. 17—After hatch. 18—Galley. 19—Deck 
steps. 20.—Cabin skylight. 21—Cabin companion. 22— 
Binnacle. 23—Wheel. 24—Cutting-in gangway. 25— 
Boats. 26—Skids for spare boats. 


Section: 1—Bowsprit. 3—Windlass. 4—Forecastle companion- 


way. 5§—Foremast. 6—Forecastle. 7—Chain-cable box. 
8—Try-pots. 9—Try-works. 1to—Chimney. 11—Main- 
hatch. 12—Coal-locker. 13—Casks for oil. 14—Ship 
stores, gear, etc. 15—Captain’s storeroom. 16—Cabin. 
17—Steerage. 18—Mainmast. 19—After hatch. 20— 
Galley. 21—Cabin skylight. 22—Cabin companion. 23— 
Whaleboat. 24—Steering gear. 25—Stern boat. 26— 
Spare oars, spars, etc. 27—Boat-davits. 28—Boat-bearers. 
29—Main hold. 30—Catheads. 31—Cutting-blocks, gear, 
etc. 32—Pumps. 
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DECK AND SECTIONAL PLAN OF THE WHALING BARK ALICE 
KNOWLES. 


Deck: 1—Bowsprit-heel. 2—Pawl-bitt. 3—Catheads. 4— 


Windlass. 5—Forecastle companion. 6—Fluke-chain bitt. 
7—Foremast. 8—Fore hatch. 9—Trypots. 10.—Try-works. 
t1—Cooler. 12—Scrap-hopper. 13—Work-bench. 14— 
Chimney. 15—Main hatch. 16—Mainmast. 17— 
Pumps. 18—Deck-house. 19—Spare boats. 20—Galley. 
21—Mizzen-mast. 22—Cabin skylight. 23—After deck- 
house. 24—Wheel. 25, 26—Channels. 27—Cutting-in 
gangway. 28—Whaleboats. 29—Davits. 30—Mizzen 
chains. 31—Bit for belly-chain on whale. 


Interior: 1—Bowsprit. 2—Pawl-bitt. 3—Cathead. 4—Wind- 


lass. 5—Figure-head. 6—Forecastle companion. 7— 
Hawse-chocks. 8—Foremast. o9—Forecastle. 10-Fore- 
hold with shooks, gear, etc. 11—Casks for oil. 12—Casks 
for oil. 13—Fore ’tween decks. 14—Blubber-room. 15— 
Try-works. 16—Steerage. 17—Chain-locker and pumps. 
18—After hold with stores, gear, etc. 19 —Captain’s stores, 
etc. 20—Captain’s cabin. 21—Galley. 22—Skids for 
spare boats. 23—Mainmast. 24—Mizzen-mast. 25— 
After-house. 26—Boat-davits. 27—Whaleboats. 28— 
Boat-bearers. 29—Main hatch. 30—Fore hatch. 31— 
Booby hatch. 32—Cabin skylight. 33—Wheel. 34—Boat- 
cranes. 35—Lower main hold. 36—After ’tween decks. 
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grown, storm-beaten, patched and forlorn, a 
great change was wrought in them ere the 
capstan-pawls clanked and the men’s chanteys 
echoed across the waters as they weighed 
anchors and manned sheets and braces out- 
ward bound. 

Rapidly the oil-filled casks were hoisted from 


the hold, spars and upper rigging were sent 


down, decks were cleared and soon the great, 
empty hulk rose high and light beside the 
dock. By means of gigantic blocks and tackle 
the hull was hove-down, exposing the ship’s 
bottom and men standing on planks and rafts 
worked busily, cleaning off the accumulation 
of sea growths, repairing plates, caulking and 
overhauling. Top-sides were cleaned and 
painted; standing rigging was renewed, tarred- 
down and tightened; spars were scraped and 
sent aloft; new sails were bent on; old running 
rigging was replaced; and in a short time the 
ship was once more fresh, bright, spick-and- 
span and ready to refit for another cruise. 

Few people have any conception of the num- 
ber of supplies and the variety of articles re- 
quired in fitting out a whaling ship for a cruise. 
Aside from the necessary equipment which 
had to do directly with whaling, there were 
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THE RETURN OF THE FLEET. 


Wuatesuire ‘Hove Down” For REPAIRS. 


WHALING SHIPS AND THEIR CREWS 


supplies for the men, ship’s stores, trade goods, 
tools, and a vast number of incidentals, the 
whole totalling some 650 different articles. 
Some idea of what was required may be obtained 
from the following list of ‘“‘ Articles for a Whal- 
ing Voyage,” published by a: New Bedford 
outfitter, Mr. N. H. Nye, in 1858 and which 


was used in fitting out the ship Janus: 
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Stores, Etc. Harness cask Guys 
New casks Scuttle butts Hawsers 
Second-hand casks Boats Cutting blocks 
Pipe shooks Boat boards Burthen blocks 
Hogshead shooks _ Keels Purchase blocks 
Fresh water Knees Guy blocks 
Oak wood Gunwales Cat blocks 
Pine wood Stems Spare blocks 
Pine boards Sterns Sheaves 
Yellow pine boards Timbers Pins 
Ash boards Manila towlines Belaying pins 
Oak boards Tarred towlines Hanks 
Hogshead staves Tarred cordage Pump boxes 
Oak planks Manila cordage Pump brakes 
Barrel staves Wormline Hand spikes 
White oak butts Ratline Lance poles 
Oars Spun yarn Spade poles 
Iron-poles Lance line Bungs 
Boats’ masts Fluke rope Flags 
Boats’ sprits Head rope Tar 
Spare topmasts Bolt rope Rosin 
Spare yards Point rope Coal tar 
Hose tub Cutting falls Iron hoops (5 sizes) 
Line tubs Cutting pendants White lead 
Boat kegs Straps Linseed oil 
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Stores, Etc. 
(Con.) 

Drying oil 
Turpentine 
Verdigris 
Black paint 
Green paint 
Yellow paint 
Red paint 
Prussian blue 
Chrome yellow 
Copal varnish 
Bright varnish 
Lamp black 
Spare glass 
Whiting : 
Nails (18 kinds) 
Spikes 
Copper tacks 
Iron tacks 
Iron screws 
Brass screws 
Padlocks 
Chest locks 
Chest hinges 
Brass butts 
Iron butts 
Sail twine 
Whipping twine 
Sheet lead _ 
Old lead 
Cast steel 
German steel 
Tron 
Sea coal 
Charcoal 
Old canvas 


Old junk 


Specie 


TRADE 
Bleached cotton 


Unbleached cotton 


Blue cotton 
Furniture prints 
Fancy prints 
Shoes 
Muskets 
Powder 
Flints 
Fishhooks 
Narrow axes 
Hatchets 
Tobacco 
Cigars 

Pipes 

Bar soap 


Stop CHEST 
Pea jackets 


Striped twilled un- — 
dershirts 

Striped cotton shirts 

Calico bosom shirts 

Calico plain shirts 

Stockings 

Mittens 

Guernsey frocks 

Duck frocks 

Cotton and wool 
drawers 

Woolen drawers 

Tarpaulin hats 

Blankets 

Comforters 

Braces 

Cotton 
chiefs 

Cotton shawls 

Thread 

Scotch caps 

Sheaths and belts 

Sheath knives 


handker- 


Blue monkey jackets Palms 
Drab monkey jackets Iron spoons 
Blue kersey jackets Tin pots 
Drab kersey jackets Tin pans 
Satinet short jackets Shoes 

Blue thick trousers Pumps 
Drab Vermont trou- Oil soap 


sers 

Satinet trousers 
Duck trousers 
Vests 


Red twilled shirts 


SAILS AND Duck 
Flying jib 
Jib 
Foretopmast staysail 


Red twilled under- Foresail 


shirts 
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SAILS AND Duck 
(Con.) 

Poretopgallant sail 
Foreroyal 
Forespencer 
Mainsail 
Main topsail 
Main topgallant sail 
Main royal 
Main spencer 
Mizzen topsail 


HARDWARE 
Fluke chains 
Fin chains 
Head chains 
Grate irons for try- 
works 
Bricks fortry-works 
Tron knees for try- 
works 
Try-pots 
Deck pots 


MizzentopgallantsailCamboose and fit- 


Mizzen royal 


tings 


Topgallant stunsails Cannon 


Topmast stunsails 

Lower stunsails 

Thick duck 

Heavy ravens duck 

Light ravens duck 

Cotton drill for boat 
sails 


| SUNDRIES 

‘Ship’s wood com- 

passes 

Ship’s brass com- 
passes 

Brass hanging com- 
passes 

Boat compasses 

Chronometer 

Barometer 

Thermometer 

Spy-glasses 

| Time-glasses 

Charts 

| Nautical almanacs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Smith’s bellows 
Hose 
Irons (harpoons) 
Lances 
Steel-head lances 
Cutting spades 
Wide spades 
Head spades 
Half-round spades 
Boat spades 
Blubber hooks 
Boat anchors 
Boat hooks 
Ring boat hooks 
Graines 
Toggle irons 
Lily irons 
Mincing machine 
Rope jack 
Boarding knives 
Long pikes 
Short pikes 
Gaffs 
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Pot forks 

Crowbars 

Pump bolts 

Pump hooks 

Claw cable stopper 

Fish hooks 

Rings 

Shackles 

Chain punches 

Chain hooks 

Can hooks 

Line hooks 

Lance hooks 

Steering braces 

Hooks and thimble 

Shackle and thimble 
for cutting gear 

Top maul 

Marking iron for 
craft 

Tew iron 

Rivet tool 

Spike tool 

Blacksmith tongs 

Blacksmith ham- 
mers 

Wrought spikes 

Hatch nails 

Crooked knife 

Champering knife 

Bilge knife 

Howel 

Dub dowel 

Stock dowel 

Flagging irons 

Inshaves 

Beak irons 
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HarpWaARrE (Con.) Hold hatchets 


Bung borers 
Tap borers 
Dowel bits 
Large croze 
Small croze 
Croze irons 
Jointer irons 
Round plane 
Hollow plane 
Leveling plane 
Heading plane 
Bilge plane 
Gauging rod 
Red cedar 

Tress hoops 
Files 

Chalk 

Cast-steel hammers 
Common drivers 
Steel drivers 
Cold chisels 
Rivet sets 
Punches 

Rivets (6 sizes) 
Long jointer 
Short jointer 
Fore plane (2) 
Smooth plane (2) 
Matching planes 
Bead plane 
Rabbet plane 
Plane irons 
Broad axes 
Adze 

Head axes 

Deck hatchets 


Boat hatchets 
Wood saws 
Hand saws 
Back saws 
Compass saws 
Claw-hammers 
Boat hammers 
Pump-hammers 
Coppering-hammers 
Rivetting-hammers 
Scarping chisels 
Firmer chisels 
Sets of chisels 
Firmer gouges 
Sets of gouges 
Socket chisels 
Socket gouges 
Pincers (2) 
Cutting pliers 
Pliers 
Draw knives 
Compasses 
Screwdrivers 
Brace and bits 
Augers 
Long-pod bits 
Center bits 
Screw-augers 
Spike gimlets 
Nail gimlets 
Ruft gimlets 
Saw sets 
Spoke shaves 
Rules 
Bevel 
Iron square 
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Try square 
Board gauge 
Chalk lines 
Sandpaper 
Whetstones 
Oil stones 
Sand stones 
Rifle stones 
Sand rifles 
Tool handles 
Axe handles 
Anvil 
Bench vise 
Vise screws 
boxes 
Thumbscrews 
Screw plate 
Leaning knives 
Boat knives 
Pitch pot 
Butt cock 
Caulking mallet 
Caulking irons 
Making irons 
Marline spikes 
Fids 
Hand cuffs 
Files (6 kinds) 
Shovels 
Hoes 
Scrapers 
Picker pad and tools 
Brad awls 
Sewing awls 
Pegging awls 
Shoe thread 
Fire steel 


and 
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Harpware (Con.) 
Dust brushes 
Floor brushes 
Paint brushes 
Tool brushes 
Marking brushes 
Tar brushes 
Scrubbing brushes 
Log slates 
Common slates 
Log-books 
Log reels 
Birch brooms 
Corn brooms 
Binnacle lamps 
Binnacle lanterns 
Copper globe lan- 

terns 
Barred globe lan- 
terns 
Blubber forks 
Mincing knives 
Ruffs and clinches 
Rigging leather 
Pump leather 
Sail leather 
Grindstone cranks 
Friction rollers 
Deep-sea lines 
Hand lines 
Log lines 
Cod lines 
Fish lines 
Pennant halyards 
Houseline 
Deep-sea leads 
Hand leads 


Deck lights 
Trowels 
Steelyards 
Palm irons 
Sail needles 
kinds) 
Ink 
Pens 
Paper 
Slate pencils 
Looking glasses 
Tablecloths 
Baskets 
Water pails 
Draw buckets 
Deck buckets 
Kids 
Tin tureen 
Tin teapots 
Tablespoons 
Teaspoons 
Tin tumblers 
Tin ladles 
Cabin lamps 
Knives and forks 
Carver and fork 
Table steels 
Butcher steels 
Iron tablespoons 
Tron teaspoons 
Iron basting spoons 
Cook’s ladles 
Cook’s forks 
Cook’s skimmers 
Britannia teaspoons 
Britannia _ table- 
spoons 
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Britannia tumblers 
Britannia ladles 
Cabin bell 
Table beli 
Chopping knives 
Coffee mills 
Mortar and pestle 
Brass sieves 
Hair sieves 
Tea-kettles 
Gridirons 
Saucepans 
Frying pans 
Iron wash-basin 
Shovel and tongs 
Bellows 
Molasses gate 
Brass cocks 
Metal faucets 
Corkscrews 
Bread tray 
Chopping tray 
Stand lamps 
Jacket lamps 
Socket lamps 
Candlesticks 
Dustpans 
Bristol bricks 
Flints 

Lamp wicking 
Corks 
Brimstone 
Matches 
Flatirons 
Fish-hooks 
Signals 

Ensigns 
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HARDWARE (Con.) Lamp-feeders 


Pennants 

Wait bunting 
Waif poles 
Muskets 
Pistols 
Gunpowder 
Canister powder 
Shot 

Bullets 

Bullet molds 
Grindstone 
Signal lanterns 
Boat lanterns — 
Cook lanterns 
Blubber-room light 
Tin pans 
Sailors’ pans 
Baking pans 
Pie plates 
Coffee pots 
Tea pots 
Tureens 
Wash-basins 
Tin pots 

Tin measures 
Tin dippers 
Tin ladles 

Tin pumps 
Tunnels 

Tinder boxes 
Horns 
Speaking trumpet 
Bug-light 
Oil-savers 
Peppers 
Graters 


Molasses cups 
Colander 

Tea canisters 

Oil canisters 
Powder canisters 
Scoops 

Spittoons 


CoppER WARE 
Cooler 
Coolercock 
Hose cock 
Hose joints 
Tub screw 
Binnacle bell 
Strainers 
Skimmers 
Ladles 
Dippers 
Funnels 
Vent pipes 
Pumps 
Sheet copper 


Crockery, Etc. 
Soup plates 
Small plates 
Shoal plates 
Platters 
Bakers 
Nappies 
Pitchers 
Bowls 
Mugs 
Saucers 
Cups and saucers 
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Sugars 

Butter dish 
Salt dish 
Chambers 

Spit cups 
Decanters 
Tumblers 
Wine-glasses 
Castors 

Castor bottles 
Covered dishes 
Gravy dishes 
Basin and pitchers 


STORES AND PRO- 

VISIONS 

Flour to bake 

Flour to pack 

Kiln-dried meal 

Mess beef 

No. 1 beef 

Mess pork 

Prime pork 


Dried apples 
Sugar 
Crushed sugar 
Butter 

Cheese 

Hams 
Smoked beef 
Codfish 
Mackerel 
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STORES AND Pro- Cassia 


VISIONS (Con.) 


Nutmegs 


Tongues and sounds Cloves 


Lamp oil 
Sperm candles 
Corn 


Old cider Saleratus Potatoes 
Vinegar Fine salt Onions 
Pickles Coarse salt Carrots 
Coffee Lemon syrup N. E. rum 
Tea Pepper sauce Holland gin 
Chocolate Sweet oil Brandy 
Raisins Essence of spruce Port wine 
Pepper Hops Madeira 
Allspice Sage Medicine chest 
Mustard Savory Epsom salts 
Mustard-seed Hard soap 

Ginger Oil soap 


From the above it will be seen that a whale- 
ship was really a floating department store, 
carpenter shop, blacksmith shop, ship yard 
and several other things all rolled into one. 

But it was essential that the whalers should 
carry a very large number of stores which 
would never be needed on a merchant ship, 
for aside from the articles required in whaling 
it was necessary that a whaling vessel should 
be able to make any repairs needed on ship 
or boats for three years or more. As a rule 
they cruised in out-of-the-way spots where 
supplies, tools or other articles could not be 
purchased and the whalemen therefore set sail 


prepared for any emergency and equipped to 
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be absolutely independent of the rest of the 
world for years at a time. 

When we stop to realize that nearly one hun- 
dred whaleships were often fitting out at New 
Bedford (and at other ports also) at one time, 
we can understand what the whaling industry 
meant to the New England ports. The tre- 
mendous quantities of goods purchased by the 
whalers is well shown by the following list of 
supplies furnished the New Bedford fleet of 
sixty-five vessels for the season of 1858: 


13,650 bbls. flour 
39,000 lbs. rice 

16,300 lbs. ham 

26,000 bu. potatoes 
260 cords of pine 
15,000 Ibs. sheath nails 
65,000 ft. pine boards 
205,000 yds. canvas 
97,500 gals. molasses 
78,000 lbs. butter 
1,950 bu. corn 

1,200 cords oak wood 
520,000 lbs. copper 
739,000 lbs. cordage 
22,500 lbs. flags 
234,000 yds. cotton cloth 
39,000 gals. white lead 
400 gals. turpentine 
1,000 gals. liquors 
10,400 bbls. beef 
39,000 bbls. apples 


18,000 lbs. coffee 
400 bbls. vinegar 
260,000 ft. heading 
400 bbls. tar 

8,500 iron poles 

260 bbls. meal 
13,000 bu. beans 
32,500 lbs. codfish 
1,300 bu. onions 
1,000,000 staves 
52,000 lbs. copper nails 
32,500 ft. boat boards 
200 casks lime 
130,000 lbs. tobacco 
5,200 lbs. linseed oil 
13,000 lbs. paint 
120 casks powder 
19,500 bu. salt 
19,500 lbs. cheese 
13,300 lbs. raisins 
32,500 bbls. water , 
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33,000 tons rivets 2,000 Ibs. candles 

450 whaleboats 1,000 tons hoop iron 
23,000 bricks 36,000 ft. oars 

7,150 bbls. pork 13,000 Ibs. cotton twine 
78,000 Ibs. sugar 2,600 gals. rum 


14,300 lbs. tea 


As these alone meant an outlay of nearly 
two million dollars it can be seen how much 
the tradesmen and artisans of such towns as 
New Bedford were benefited by the whalers 
and aside from the actual cash placed in cir- 
culation, a vast army of workmen, manufac- 
turers and skilled laborers was built up, all of 
whom were dependent upon the whaleships 
for their livelihood. 

_ There were thousands of barrels and casks 
to be made, countless irons, lances and spades 
to be forged, hundreds of sails to be sewn, 
and innumerable boats to be built, as well as 
an endless number of other articles necessary 
to the whalemen and which could be made 
at the home port far better and more cheaply 
than elsewhere. 

Even newspapers and periodicals were pub- 
lished in which not a line or werd was printed 
which did not relate to the whalers or was not 
of interest to the whalemen and their families 
and friends. Their pages contained adver- 
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tisements of outfitters, ship-chandlers, dealers 
in nautical supplies, and similar tradesmen; 
there were quotations of exchange, the prices 
of oil and bone and pilotage fees; there were 
columns devoted to news from far-distant 
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REPRODUCTION OF First PAGE OF THE WHALEMEN’S 
SHIPPING LIST. 
parts of the world reporting arrivals, depart- 
ures, wrecks and catches of whaleships and, 
most important of all, were lists giving the names 
of all the whaling vessels of the Atlantic coast, 
their tonnage, captains and agents; when 
they sailed, where they were bound, where they 
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had been spoken and the amount of oil they had 
taken. 

In many a New England town “ whale was 
king ’’ in those days and the life, business, 
commerce—in fact the very existence of New 
Bedford and many other ports—depended en- 
tirely upon the whaling industry. 

Whole forests were leveled and great saw- 
mills were established to furnish lumber, boards, 
staves and cordwood. Huge sail-lofts were 
kept constantly filled with busy workmen. 
Long rope-walks were built and nothing but 
‘ cordage for whaleships made therein. Dozens 
of forges glowed from morn till night and ham- 
mer rang incessantly on anvil as irons, lances 
and blubber-hooks were forged by the toil- 
ing smiths. Boat-builders worked feverishly to . 
keep the ships supplied with boats. Coopers — 
toiled early and late making casks for oil. 
Clay banks were dug away and great kilns 
were erected solely to make bricks for the 
ships’ try-works. Looms clicked and thou- 
sands of spindles whirred to make canvas, 
cotton and bunting for the whalemen. The 
crops of entire farms were raised to furnish the 
provisions for the whalers. Herds of cows 
were required to furnish the butter and cheese. 
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The docks were piled high, the warehouses 
packed full with whalers’ stores, and an endless 
procession of trucks and drays toiled creaking 
over the cobbled, waterfront streets, laden 
with boxes, bales and barrels, all to go forth 
over untold leagues of sea in whaleships’ 
holds. 

Moreover each and every workman, laborer 
or artisan did his best to produce results worthy 
of his name and that of New Bedford, or the 
town wherein he labored. Each took a personal 
pride in the success of the whalers and their 
catch; each knew that upon his individual skill, 
his honest labor, and the quality of his work 
depended the very lives of his fellows, and each 
put his whole heart and soul into what he did. 

The cooper knew that his casks must be tight 
and strong to hold the precious oil in safety 
during many months and in all sorts of weather. 
The blacksmith realized that upon the temper 
of his steel depended the capture or loss of the 
whales. The sail-maker knew that the canvas 
he stitched must withstand long weeks of drench- 
ing rain, months of broiling sun and gales of 
hurricane force. The rope-maker was aware 
that if his lines parted the stricken whale would 
escape, but of them all none worked with greater 
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care, none exhibited so much skill, and none pro- 
duced such perfect results as the makers of ane 
whaleboats. 

To the whalemen the boats were of primary 
importance. In them the actual hunt took 
place, upon the boats’ strength, lightness and 
ease of handling their lives hung and never did 
the boat-builders failthem. Through long years 
of whaling the boats had been developed until 
practical perfection was reached and never yet 
has boat been built which for speed, staunch- 
ness, seaworthiness and “‘ handiness ”’ excels the 
whaleboats of the Massachusetts whalemen. 

Thirty feet in length and six feet wide, with a 
depth of twenty-two inches amidship and thirty- 
seven inches at the bow and stern, the whale- 
boats seem mere cockleshells to one who is not 
familiar with them; but these tiny craft can 
ride the heaviest seas, can withstand the hardest 
gales, and can resist the most terrific strains 
with perfect safety. 

They are pulled by five great oars measuring 
fourteen, sixteen and eighteen feet in length, or 
are sailed by a simple sprit-sail, and are steered 
by a twenty-two-foot steering oar. The bow- 
and-tub-oars of sixteen feet are used on one side 
and pull against the fourteen-foot harpooniers 
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and after-oars and the midship oar on the other 
side, and propelled by these and the straining 
muscles of five men the boats fairly leap through 
the water. 

In their equipment the boats are as perfect as 
in their model and construction and each article 
has its own place and is always where it belongs. 
If an iron were mislaid, if a lance were out of 
reach, if a line kinked or if a hatchet were not 
at hand, six lives might pay the penalty for 
someone’s carelessness. 

Near the bow, and resting in their cleats with 
keen tips sheathed are the irons and lances— 
two live irons, two or three spares, and two or 
three lances—all ready to the boat-steerer’s or 
mate’s hand. In wooden tubs are coiled the 
beautifully laid lines of finest hemp—three hun- 
dred fathoms in length. A hatchet to cut the 
line in case of need is in the bow-box; a water 
keg is lashed in its chocks; there are candles, 
a compass, lanterns, glasses and matches in 
lockers at the stern; a boat-hook, waif-flags, 
fluke-spades and canvas buckets are all in their 
appointed places, and paddles are at hand for 
approaching the whale silently when oars can- 
not be used. 

In the boat’s stem is a deep slot to receive the 
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line; at the stern is a stout post or loggerhead 
over which a turn of the line is taken when the 
whale is fast; the rowlocks are carefully thummed 
with greased marline to prevent the rattle or 
squeal of oars, and in the forward thwart is the 
clumsy cleat or knee brace in which the whaleman 
rests his leg when throwing the iron at his 
quarry. Such are the boats used by the whal- 
ers and each ship carried several. 

Owing to the broad gangway in the starboard 
side of the ships only one boat is carried on the 
great wooden davits on the quarter of that side 
while the three others—if a four-boat ship—are 
slung to the davits on the port or larboard side. 
In addition, two extra boats are stored on over- 
head racks between the main and mizzen masts 
where they serve to cast a shade and to shelter 
the cabin. 

When at last the boats are in their places, 
the stores, provisions and equipment are aboard, 
and the ship is ready for sea, there is little room 
to spare aboard a whaler. In the forecastle the 
crew are quartered; in the forehold are spare 
rigging, hawsers, cutting-in gear and tackles, 
spare lumber, oars, anchors and similar things, 
and the main hold is filled with casks. To 
economize space these contain the supplies, pro- 
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WHALEBOAT GEAR. 


1—Lantern keg containing matches, bread, tobacco, etc. 2— 
Compass. 3-—Fresh-water keg. 4—Piggin for bailing. 
s—Waif. 6—Tub-oar crotch (this ships through cleat in 
gunwale to clear oar from line when fast to a whale). 7— 
Double oarlock used as last. 8—Large tub and line. 9— 
Knife for cutting line when necessary. 10—Rowlock. 11— 


Hatchet. 12—Grapnel. 13—Drag. 14—Canvas nipper 
to protect hands when hauling line. 
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visions, drygoods, trade goods, clothing and. 
water for the cruise. Those of the lowest tier 
contain the water, others are filled with tins of 
bread and food, others with miscellaneous ar- 
ticles and those of the topmost tier hold the 


WHALEBOATS IN POSITION ON A WHALING VESSEL. 


things which will be used before the first whales 
are taken, so that when the grounds are reached 
the casks will be empty and ready for use. 
Every available niche and corner is full, the 
ship is as deeply laden as though a freighter with 
full cargo, and when at last the final bale and 
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bag is on board, and the full complement of men 
has been shipped, the whaleship is ready for her 
long cruise to the uttermost parts of the globe; 
perhaps to return fully laden in a few months, 
perhaps to cruise under tropic suns and through 
fields of ice for year after year, perchance never 
to return—sunk, no one knows when or where— 
one of that great fleet of ‘‘ missing ships ’’ whose 
fate is never learned. 

But what of the whalemen themselves? 
Without them the vast quantities of supplies 
would be useless, the carefully fashioned im- 
plements, weapons and equipment would be 
of no worth, the boats, perfect as they are, 
could not be used, and no whale could be 
captured, no oil obtained, and no cruise made. 

The personnel of an average whaling ship 
consisted of thirty-five or forty men whose 
ratings were as follows: captain or ‘‘skipper’’; 
four mates or ‘“‘officers’’; four boat-steerers; 
a cooper; a steward; a cabin-boy; a cook; four 
ship-keepers, or ‘‘spare-men,’’ and four boats’ 
crews of four men each, or sixteen ‘‘seamen,”’ 
besides an extra boy or two, a blacksmith 
and a carpenter, who were often carried. 

The duties of each man were definite and 
every member of the ship’s company knew his 
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duty and performed it without question or 
hesitation. Each boat was in charge of a 
mate with its crew of four oarsmen and a boat- 
steerer and at times the captain took charge 
of a boat or lowered for a whale and in that case 
he took the fourth mate’s boat and the latter 
officer acted as the captain’s boat-steerer. 

The men in each boat were assigned to specific 
places and aside from pulling the boat they 
had other duties to perform. Thus the bow- 
oar was the place of honor and the man who 
pulled this oar was the mate’s right-hand 
man and assisted the officer with the lances 
when killing. ‘The midship was the longest 
and heaviest oar and the midship oarsman 
had little to do save pull on his huge sweep. 
The ‘“‘tub-oarsman” threw water on the line to 
prevent it from burning as it ran rapidly out 
when the whale sounded, while the stroke- 
oarsman furnished the stroke to the other 
men and also aided the boat-steerer in keeping 
the line clear and in hauling in slack and 
coiling it down. | 

The first or ‘‘ harpoonier’s oar,” as it” was 
called, was pulled’ by the boat-steerer when 
going on a whale until fairly near the creature. 

The boat-steerer then laid his oar aside and 
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took his place at the boat’s bow and “ struck ” 
the whale with his iron, while the mate steered 
the craft with the huge steering-oar. Once 
fast the mate and boat-steerer changed places, 
the latter taking charge of the steering oar 
and becoming the boat-steerer in fact as well 
as name, while the mate took his position in 
the bow, to kill the whale. 

When the boats were away the ship, under 
shortened canvas, was left in charge of the cap- 
tain (if he did not ‘‘lower’’), the four spare- 
men or ship-keepers, the cook, steward, boys 
and cooper. Aboard the ship, when cruis- 
ing, the crew or seamen had little to do, once 
they were on the grounds, save to swing the 
yards, trim sail or perform other work neces- | 
sary in navigating the vessel; for every ounce 
of strength and every spark of vitality was 
conserved to be brought into instant use when 
a whale was sighted and the chase commenced. 

When on the grounds each boat’s crew 
formed a watch, thus dividing the night into 
four watches of three hours each—if the vessel 
were a four-boat ship. 

Unlike the merchant sailors to whom eight- 
bell watches are almost sacred, the whale- 
men commenced their watches at six bells, 
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and in this respect they differed from all other 
seamen. Thus the first watch was from 7 
until 11 P.M.; the middle watch was from 11 
until 3, and the last watch was from 3 until 
7A.M. Moreover, half-hours were never struck on 
a whaling vessel’s bell, only the even hours being 
sounded, and one, three, five or seven strokes 
never rang across the waters from a whaleship. 

At sunset the lighter sails were taken in, 
the topsails were reefed, and the ship was 
hove close into the wind with sails set, so she 
would remain nearly stationary and by occa- 
sionally ‘‘ wearing ship’”’ the vessel would be 
at practically the same spot at daybreak as 
on the preceding evening. This does not 
apply to the arctic whaling ships, however, 
for in high latitudes—where it was light through- 
out the night—whaling was carried on during the 
whole twenty-fours hours; in fact the first right 
whale taken in the Arctic was killed at midnight. 

In the daytime four men were kept constantly 
at the mastheads, two men forward and a mate 
and boat-steerer at the main, on the lookout 
for whales, and the ship would tack with long 
stretches to windward and would then sail 
down before the wind, thus covering nearly 
every square mile of the cruising ground. 
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But for the first few months of the cruise the 
men had far from an easy time and were com- 
pelled to labor from dawn until dark, as well 
as during the night watches; for there was 
general overhauling to be done, decks to be 
scoured, odds and ends to be stowed and, 
most important and hardest of all, the “green 
hands”’ to be broken in and trained. 

It may seem strange to think of ‘‘breaking in” 
a whaler’s crew until we learn who and what 
the men were, for despite popular ideas and 
story-book tales the whalemen were never sailors. 

The old-time Yankee skippers were seamen— 
and wonderfully skillful and proficient seamen at 
that—as were the officers or mates, and the 
boat-steerers were practiced, skilled and ef- 
ficient hands; but the crew, or so-called ‘‘sea- 
men’’—the men who furnished the sinew and 
muscle, the men who performed the hardest 
labor, the common soldiers of the army of 
whalemen—were ‘‘greenies.”’ 

Derelicts of humanity from the gutters, 
raw-boned lads from the interior farms, ne’er- 


do-wells of respectable families, factory hands,.- 


clerks, vagabonds, gamblers, tramps, criminals 

striving to evade the law, loafers from park 

benches—they formed a motley crew culled 
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from far and near, and classed under the com- 
mon appellation of ‘““bums”’ by the officers and 
shippers. 

Some lured by the expectation of easily 
earned wealth; others thinking to find romance 
and adventure in the whaleman’s calling; still 
others hunted from place to place and seeking 
the deck of a whaler and the wide seas as their 
only refuge, and still more drugged, filled with 
vile liquor and shanghied, they shipped as 
‘““seamen’”’ on the vessels “‘bound to any seas”’ 
for any length of time, only to find themselves 
penniless, helpless, veritable slaves, whose mas- 
ter was the skipper with power beyond that of 
any king, their drivers the mates and their 
home the kennel-like fo’c’stle. 

Of true deep-water sailors there was no 
dearth in. the ports from which the whalers 
sailed, but such men were not wanted on the 
whaling ships. Shippers and captains, owners 
and agents avoided the real seamen as they 
would the plague—they would not take them 
for love or money if it could be avoided and, as 
one captain remarked they wouldn’t “ship a 
real sailor if he paid his passage.”’ 

The reason for this strange state of affairs is 
obvious, if we consider the means and methods by 
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which the crews were obtained, the way they were 
treated, the work they were called upon to per- 
form, and the actual earnings of the whalemen.! 


1 Whalemen never worked at regular wages, but were employed 
on “ lays,” or in other words, the ship’s articles provided that 
each man should receive the proceeds of one barrel of oil out 
of a certain definite number. The division of the lays varied 
with different ships and in different years; the men and officers 
being satisfied with smaller lays in the early yéars of whaling, 
when oil was high, than in later years when the price fell. Just 
how the lays were apportioned and the amounts the members 
of the crew received as their shares from a cruise may be seen 
from the following examples: one of which shows the lays of a 
ship sailing in 1807; the other in 1860. 


LAYS OF THE SHIP LION OF NANTUCKET, 1807 


Dr. Dr. 
Amount of charge $ 362.75 Captain, 1/1 $2072.13 
Sundry accounts 43-38 Mate, 1/2, 1,381.41 
——_— 20 Mate. 4, 1,008.06 
$406.13 2 Boat-steerers, 1/5 
each 1,554.10 
Cr. 5 able seamen !/,; each 2,486.55 
375358 gal. body oil $19,766.14 Cooper, 1/6 621.64 
16,868 gals. head matter, Boy, 1/120 310.82 
17,849.73 § blacks, 1/) each 2,331.14 
150% fluke oil 45.15 1 black, 1/,0n 400 bbls. 108.36 
=P black 414.42 
$37,661.02 1 black, 1/,, 438.80 
1 black, 1/.,,0n all but 
400 bbls. 318.10 
$13,045.53 
Charge 406.13 
Coming to ship $24,209.36 $13,451.66° 
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The crews were obtained through shipping 
offices with headquarters at New Bedford, or 


some other port, and with agents scattered here 


and there at the principal cities, especially in 
the Middle West and the interior of New Eng- 
land. 

By means of lurid, attractive advertisements 
and circulars these men drew the future whale- 
men to their net. They were promised a lay 
of the ship’s catch—in other words, one barrel 
of oil out of a certain number—an advance of 
seventy-five dollars, an outfit of clothes, board 


LAYS OF A NEW BEDFORD SHIP SAILING 1860 


Dr. Dr. 
Amount of charge $1,568.90 Captain, 1/1. $3258.34 
Sundries 365.10 Mate, 1/1s 2,172.23 
———.._. 2d Mate, 1/2 1,396.44 
$1,934.00 3d Mate, 1/5 1,117.14 
Cr. Cooper, 1/6 651.67 
60,154 gals. oil $39,100.10 10 seamen, 1/;each 2,606.70 
13 Green hands, 1/175 
each 2,904.53 
4th Mate, 1/¢9 651.67 
4 Boat-steerers, 1/9 
each 1,955.00 
Steward, 1/9 434-44 
Coming to ship $21,606.49 Cook,'/11 Ree ae 
Charge 1,934.00 ——— 
ae $17,493.61 
Bal. to owners $19,672.49 
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‘and lodging, until aboard ship; and glorious 
verbal pictures were painted of the easy life led, 
the enormous profits made and the strange lands 
visited on a whaling cruise. 

As fast as the men were gathered in they were 
sent to the port, where they were taken in 
charge by the resident agent and were placed 
in the cheapest and foulest of boarding-houses 
and were furnished with a so-called “ outfit ”’ 
of the shoddiest and most worthless-sort. 

For each man secured, the shipper received 
ten dollars, in addition to all the expenses inci- 
dental to the transportation, board and outfit, 
and as this was not forthcoming until the men 
were aboard ship and at sea the shippers saw 
to it that the men were on hand when the 
anchor was hoisted. 

But what of the advance of seventy-five 
dollars promised to each of the unfortunate men? 
From this imaginary amount were deducted all 
the expenses which the shipper defrayed, as 
well as the ten dollars head payment, and every 
article furnished, every item charged, was dou- 
bled, trebled or quadrupled by the rascally out- 
fitters. An outfit costing five dollars at the 
most was charged to the men at twenty-five 
dollars, the tariff of the small boats for carrying 
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the men from the dock to the ship was doubled, 
the train fares were falsified, the boarding-house 
rates exaggerated, and when at last the account 
was presented and “ signed off’ by the poor, 
deluded, embryo whaleman he had not a cent 
of his promised advance coming to him. 

Of course none but green hands, men abso- 
lutely inexperienced in the ways of the sea and 
of whalers, would submit to this sort of treat- 
ment or would calmly accept the shoddy out- 
fits and the outfitters’ bills without a protest. — 
No Jack Tar could be fooled, robbed and bam- 
boozled in this way, and for this reason ship- 
pers and captains alike fought shy of the real 
seaman with his knowledge of “sharks” and 
their ways. 

This, however, was not the only reason why 
the whalers preferred the ‘“‘ bums ”’ and farmers’ 
boys to true sailors. A seaman might ship as 
a whaler with his eyes open or he might be 
shanghied and once at sea he might submit to 
the whaler’s treatment and life, but at the first 
port he would desert and long before a foreign 
shore was reached he would make his presence 
and his dissatisfaction felt. 

Jack at best is a grumbler; he knows just 
how far his superiors can go; he knows what 
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he is entitled to, the duties he is supposed to 
perform; and among the riff-raff crew he would 
be sure to stir up discontent, trouble—mutiny, 
perhaps—and would become the leader, the 
dominant feature andthe trouble-breeder of the 
crew. But by themselves the green hands were 
helpless and would stand almost anything with- 
out danger of causing trouble. Suspicious of 
one another, equally green and cowed by the 
officers, they were incapable of organized resist- 
ance. They had no one to whom they could 
look as a leader, they knew nothing of their 
rights, and everyone distrusted and disliked his 
fellows. 

This spirit the officers fostered and encour- 
aged, for as long as the men hated one another 
there was little fear of a concerted uprising and 
any plots or plans made were sure to be reported 
by some member of the company. In one re- 
spect, however, the men of the crew were in 
perfect accord—they all hated and detested the 
mates, although fearing and obeying them. 

Even the danger of desertion was so mini- 
mized as to be unworthy of a thought. The 
men were penniless, they were not sailors, and 
in most cases had no trade or occupation with 
which to keep soul and body together if they left 
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the ship. Ina foreign port they would be worse 
off than on the sea, for they were ignorant of the 
languages, they could not ship on another vessel, 
and they did not even know that they could 
appeal to a consul to be sent home as distressed 
seamen and even if they did so, they were in 
fear of the results when they reached the 
States. 

True sailors, on the other hand, would have 
no such difficulties, and the few that were now 
and then shipped—usually by accident—left the 
vessels at the first port at which the whalers 
called. Oftener than not the officers were glad 
to be well rid of them, and many a desertion 
was suggested by the captain or his mates who 
handed a few bills to an undesirable member of 
the crew and hinted that he would not be missed 
until the vessel was on the high seas. 

But the whalemen who ship on the few whal- 
ing vessels that sail from New Bedford to-day 
_ are mainly men of a different sort—Portuguese 
from the Azores or the Cape Verde Islands— 
many of them nearly full-blooded negroes and 
black as ebony, but hard working, industrious 
and good whalers. 

These men ‘‘ know the ropes,”’ they are well 
able to look out for themselves, and are far too 
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experienced, too wise and too “canny,’’ as a 
Scotchman would say, to be misled, robbed or 
' cheated by the sharpest shark or outfitter that 
ever disgraced New Bedford’s waterfront with 
his presence. 

Even the captains of to-day are mostly 
Portuguese and many of the vessels are Port- 
uguese-owned, for the natives of the Western 
Islands are satisfied with smaller profits, can 
live more cheaply, and are more thrifty than 
their American predecessors. While they are 
often sadly lacking in a knowledge of seaman- 
ship and some of them cannot even “ throw 
a half-hitch around a spile,’’ as an old sailor 
expressed it, yet the Portuguese skippers are 
skillful whalers, good business men, strict dis- 
ciplinarians and secure catches which would 
make the old-time Yankee whalemen turn 
green with envy. 

Perchance the reader may wonder why the 
whalemen made no complaint upon their return 
to their home port or why societies or others 
took no interest in their welfare; why the 
laws were never invoked in their behalf and how 
the whalers were able to secure crews after 
their methods became known. The explana- 
tion is simple and herein lies still another reason 
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why real. sailors were not welcomed on the 
whaling ships. 

In the first place the same men never shipped 
twice and thus took little or no interest in the 
treatment of future crews. Moreover, they 
were not “seamen ”’ within the meaning of the 
law or as interpreted by the sailors’ aid so- 
cieties, and thus had no redress from such 
sources. Many of them were fugitives from 
justice and were only too anxious to drop out 
of sight and keep clear of the law, while the 
large majority were so heartily sick of the sea 
and all connected with it that they counted 
themselves lucky once more to step on to dry 
land and betake themselves to the park 
benches, the farms or the mills from which 
they had come—wiser if poorer men, their 
‘lay’? exhausted by “‘shore money,” tobacco 
and calls upon the ‘“‘slop-chest”’; their sole 
possessions a ticket from the port to their 
home town and a few patched and ragged 
clothes. 

Once in a great while some man shipped time 
after time with the whalers, despite the rob- 
beries and falsehoods of the outfitters and the 
hardships of the life at sea and old New Bed- 
ford whalemen tell an amusing story of one 
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such character. This man, a typical vagrant 
whose only resting place is a bench on Boston’s 
Common, has appeared annually for fifteen 
years to ship as a whaleman from New Bed- 
ford but no sooner does his ship reach Fayal 
than he deserts. For a few months he lives 
an indolent, easy life in the Azores, then he 
appeals to the American consul, is shipped home 
“like a bloomin’ lord’”’ as he expresses it and 
again resumes his life at the ‘‘Hub”’ until the 
next whaling season. 

Occasionally, too, some unfortunate, who 
had been robbed, man-handled and deceived, 
bided his time and vented all his pent-up 
feelings and anger upon the rascally men who 
had sold him into servitude. One such man 
returned after a long cruise, spent his last 
cent on a revolver and cartridges, walked 
into the office of the shark who had shipped 
him and shot the fellow dead. Justifiable 
as the act may have been, the whaler paid the 
penalty of the law for his crime, but for a long 
time thereafter the sharks kept themselves in 
seclusion and were more honest in their deal- 
ings. It was a wholesome lesson and the 
great pity is that it was not taught more often. 


CHAPTER V 
OUTWARD BOUND 


Next comes the running rigging, 
Which we're all supposed to know. 

Tis ‘“‘ Lay aloft, you son-of-a-gun, 
Or overboard you go.”’ 


HEN the last supplies and stores were 
stowed, the last of the green hands 


had been shipped, and the captain 
and mates had said their last farewells and had 
come aboard, the anchor was weighed, sails 
were sheeted home, and the whaler slipped 
past the harbor lights—outward bound. 

With the shores of New England a mere 
blur on the horizon astern, the long swell of 
the Atlantic rolling under their keel, and the 
ocean wind humming in the rigging, the real 
life of the whalemen commenced. 

Little did the landlubber crew dream of 
what was in store for them, but they were not 
long kept in ignorance, for as soon as the ships 
were on the “high seas’”’ the training of the 


crew began. 
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Deathly seasick, filled with terror and dread 
at every lurch or roll of the ship, thrown 
hither and thither by the heaving deck, dazed 
and confused by their strange surroundings 
and faint with dizziness each time they looked 
upward at the soaring, lofty trucks, the greenies 
were ordered into the rigging. 

Encouraged by curses, spurred on by the 
sharp point of a marlinspike or a rope’s end 
the trembling wretches usually managed to 
crawl for a few feet up the ratlines. It was 
a case of necessity, for those who failed re- 
ceived kicks or blows and were glad to choose 
the lesser of two evils and trust to the peril- 
ous shrouds rather than to the mercy of the 
officers. 

But ‘‘needs must when the devil drives”’ 
as the old saying goes and no devil ever drove 
more relentlessly than a Yankee whaler mate 
and within a wonderfully short time after leav- 
ing port the former vagabonds, farmers and 
what not were able to go aloft, man the yards 
and even keep a lookout from the to’gallant 
cross-trees. Some were far more proficient 
than others and readily learned the rigging, 
ropes and sails, but others were hopeless and 
never learned to distinguish the main-brace 
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from the sheets or a halyard from a_back- 
stay, despite every effort of the mates to 
pound knowledge into their heads with a be- 
laying-pin. : 

But if they couldn’t become able seamen 
they could learn to pull a boat, and whenever 
the sea was smooth and the wind light the boats 
were lowered and the men were drilled in 
handling them. 

Of course their first efforts with the cum- 
bersome oars were ludicrous, for they had never 
seen or touched an oar before, but practice 
will make perfect in almost any profession and 
no one knew better how to teach men to handle 
boats than the mates and boat-steerers of 
the whaling ships. 

Very soon the men could handle the long 
oars and could pull in unison; and a keen 
rivalry springing up between the different 
boats’ crews, the men put heart and soul into 
this work and became splendid oarsmen, ca- 
pable of lifting the whaleboats across the seas 
for hour after hour or pulling towards a whale 
as silently as ghosts. 

From dawn to dark the training was kept 
up without intermission for the first four or 
five months or until the “ grounds’’ were 
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reached, but quite often—in fact, as a usual 
thing, this first part of the voyage was broken 
by a call at the Azores or the Cape Verde 
Islands. 

Here a few native Portuguese were sometimes 
shipped and quantities of fresh fruits, vege- 
tables and supplies were secured. These, 
known to whalers as ‘‘recruits,’’ were divided 
among the men and if the captain saw fit 
members of the crew were sometimes given 
shore leave. 

When at last the ships squared away from the 
Western islands the cruise really commenced 
and often for years at a time the whalers never 
touched again at a civilized port, for their 
search for whales carried them to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and the farther they 
went from the frequented seas the more likeli- 
hood there was of finding good grounds, 
Voyages of three or four years were common; 
many ships were gone five, six, or more years 
and one well-known captain stated that he 
had spent only seventeen months at home 
during fifteen years. 

On such long voyages, thousands of miles 
from home, far from the restraint of law or 


civilization and by law and custom absolutely 
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supreme in power, it is little wonder that 
many of the captains and mates reverted to 
barbarism and brutality. 

Of course many of the skippers and their 
officers were decent, humane, law-abiding and 
kind-hearted, and treated their crews like human 
beings. Still other captains were sanctimonious 
to a degree, and the loneliness of their lives, 
the mystery of the trackless sea and the evet- 
present menace of death, unbalanced their 
minds. Becoming monomaniacs on religion, 
they endangered their ships and men by their 
acts while under the spell of their delusions, 
and often ended their careers by committing 
suicide. 

Far too many, however, were naturally bru- 
tal, calloused, hard-drinking men and while 
they kept themselves under reasonable control 
when at home they threw their masks aside, 
once they were on the high seas, and appeared 
in their true forms of fiends incarnate. 

The life of the common seaman was bad 
enough on a whaler under the best of condi- 
tions and one can well imagine what it must 
have been when left to the tender mercies of 
a captain and mates who devoted their spare 
moments to devising new deviltries to prac- 
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tice on their helpless men. Now and again 
the tales of their inhuman acts reached the 
authorities at home or abroad and the brutes 
- were arrested and tried, but the word of a 
common whaleman carried little weight against 
that of a captain or his officers and money 
from the ship’s owners was always forthcoming 
to purchase the acquittal of skippers or mates 
thus haled to court. 

The tortures and cruelties which some of 
these men inflicted upon their crews are 
almost incredible and yet they are beyond 
dispute and are borne out by entries in 
journals and log-books, the records of courts, 
and the reports of consuls and other reliable 
men. 

One captain was wont to amuse himself by 
sending the men aloft and taking pot-shots 
at them with his revolver. ‘Others strung 
the men up by their thumbs for hours at a time 
for the most trivial offenses and one well- 
known captain, who still lives in New Bedford, 
caused one of the crew to be stripped and 
scrubbed with a brick and lye daily. This 
terrible torture drove the victim mad and while 
the captain escaped unscathed (he is mild and 
gentle enough to-day) he came far too near 
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the shadow of State’s prison and the gallows 
for comfort. 

These are but a few instances culled at ran- 
dom and scores of other cases, fully as bad 
or even worse, might be mentioned. More- 
over, such inconceivably brutal and inhuman 
acts are not all confined to the past. Hardly 
a season goes by without complaints of unbear- 
able cruelty and even murder being made, 
and while these are usually hushed up, once 
in a while they are brought to the attention 
of the public. 

Only a few weeks ago the mate of a New 
Bedford whaling schooner complained that the 
captain had gagged him by a belaying-pin 
forced into his mouth and tied by rope around 
his head and that in this condition he had been 
confined for a long time. If skippers. still 
treat their officers in such a manner we can 
imagine the treatment their crews receive and 
of which the world never hears. 

As a rule, however, the men probably fared 
far better and were treated with more human- 
ity than they were accustomed to when ashore. 
The hard knocks they received, the miserable 
food they ate, and the filthy work they were 
obliged to perform, while appearing awful to 
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people of refinement and sensibilities, were of 
little moment to the hardened, vicious and 
dissipated wretches who composed the bulk 
of whaleships’ crews. 

To a vagrant who is accustomed to being 
roused from drunken slumber by a policeman’s 
club, a rope’s end or even a belaying-pin is 
scarcely more than a caress. To one who has 
toiled at building stone walls or plowing a 
rocky New England farm, heaving on a windlass 
or tailing onto a tackle is child’s play. To the 
waif who picks his living from the garbage of 
the slums, the worm-eaten biscuit and the rotten 
meat of the whaleship is welcome fare; and to 
him whose life ashore is constantly menaced 
by a stone cell or the hangman’s noose anything 
is bearable as long as the law cannot reach him. 

We should not waste too much sympathy on 
the whalemen, for the majority richly deserved 
all they received and despite their rough life, 
their abuse, their miserable fare and their ill- 
treatment, the one-time ‘‘ bums ”’ became brave, 
efficient and hard workers—at least while aboard 
ship. Whaling was a hard school and the whal- 
ing captains were severe teachers, but they 
turned out men from mighty raw material and 
what they had to endure, the difficulties they 
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were compelled to face, and the obstacles they 
overcame will never be known or appreciated. 

Until the “ grounds ”’ were reached the whale- 
man’s life was one of constant drudgery, end- 
less tasks and incessant training, but once in the 
region where whales were likely to be found, 
every attention was given solely to the expected 
chase. 

From their lofty station on the to’gallant 
cross-trees, the lookouts scan the sea, watching 
with straining eyes to catch the faint blur of ~ 
vapor which marks the presence of a whale— 
and at their glad cry of “There she blows’’ 
the ship instantly springs into life, bustle and 
activity. 

With all possible speed, boats are prepared, 
men hurry to their places, and the boats are 
lowered away, the mainyard is swung, and the 
ship is hove-to, and pulled by the long ash oars 
in the hands of the brawny men, the boat fairly 
steams through the water toward the great 
creatures lazily swimming along just ahead. 

As the boat approaches closely not a sound 
is made, not a word uttered by the men, for 
while his sight is not particularly keen a whale’s 
ears can catch the slightest unusual noise even 
at a long distance. Stealthily, as if stalking a 
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deer, the boat creeps forward—the men often 
abandoning the oars and using short paddles— 
while in the bow, naked to his waist, with hair 
tossing in the breeze and hands grasping the 
heavy ‘‘iron,” stands the boat-steerer, every 
nerve taut, every sense on the alert and every 
muscle ready to dart his weapon as soon as the 
whale is within striking distance. 

Perchance the great creature ‘‘ sounds ”’ and 
his mighty flukes flash for an instant in the air 
as he dives to the depths, or perhaps some slight 
noise, some suspicion of danger or a glimpse of 
his enemies causes him to become “ gallied”’ or 
frightened. 

In the former case the boat waits motionless 
until the whale again reappears, and so prac- 
tised have the whalers become that many of 
them can foresee, merely by the position of the 
whale’s flukes as he sounds, just where and 
when the whale will rise or ‘“‘ breach” to 
“blow.” 

If, on the other hand, he is gallied, a long, hard 
chase commences, the men striving to reach 
within striking distance and get fast, the whale 
striving to evade the boat and leading the strain- 
ing men for weary hours and for mile after mile 
before the iron at last is fast in the creature’s 
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body, or the mate, fearing to lose the ship, 
orders the chase abandoned. 

But if all goes well the tiny whaleboat is soon 
within a score of feet of the huge, black mass 
that rolls majestically upward—like the bottom 
of a capsized ship—and which gives no hint of 
the stupendous power, the awful fury, and the 
terrible dangers which lurk within. 

Closer and closer the boat steals, and with 
the mate’s shout of ‘‘ Give it to him ”’ the iron 
is hurled with all the power of the boat-steerer’s 
knotted muscles and the keen steel buries itself 
in the blubber of the whale. 

Springing aft, and seizing the great steering 
oar, the boat-steerer takes the mate’s place, while 
the latter rushes forward to the bow and then 
commences a battle royal—a fight to the death 
between the mightiest, most powerful of crea- 
tures and six puny men in a cockleshell of a 
boat. 

Stung by the barbed iron in his flesh the whale 
dashes forward, while the line, attached to the 
iron, whirrs with a roar through the bow-chock 
and leaps from the tubs like a living serpent. 
The stricken creature may sound and seek the 
unfathomed depths as he strives to rid himself 
of the smarting iron in his side, or he may rush 
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madly, blindly, forward with the speed of a great 
steamship. In either case every second is 
fraught with the greatest danger and most 
imminent peril of death for the whalemen, and 
the utmost skill, judgment and rapidity of 
action are necessary to save themselves and their 
captive. But they give no heed to the risks, 
to the menace which confronts them or to their 
own safety—their one thought is to make a 
catch, to keep fast until the cetacean is tired 
out and then to kill him with the lance. 

If the whale sounds too far and the last of 
the line is run out it must be cut to save the 
boat from being pulled beneath the sea. If 
the monster dashes straight away the boat 
may be carried beyond sight of the ship ere 
the whale can be killed. If he swims rapidly 
round and round in a circle or ‘‘mills”’ the 
boat may be capsized, despite every effort 
of the boat-steerer; or, if this is avoided, it 
may be impossible to get close enough to use 
the lance. 

And meanwhile there are a thousand lesser 
dangers to avoid, a score of other matters to 
attend to, a myriad of details to think of. 
The whizzing line must be kept clear and 
must be cooled by throwing water on it. A 
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kink may mean death and destruction. If 
the line leaps about a man’s leg the limb is 
torn off or the man pulled bodily into the 
sea. The line must be kept constantly taut by 
hauling in any slack and coiling it on the bot- 
tom of the boat. The mate must watch every 
opportunity, every chance, to haul close in and 
kill. The men must obey every order, every 
gesture, instantly, or lose their lives and the 
whale, and the boat-steerer with set jaws, 
gritted teeth and straining muscles must use 
every ounce of his weight, every atom of his 
strength and all the skill he possesses to swing 
the rushing boat, to guide it on its mad course 
and to prevent it from capsizing as it is towed, 
hurtling through the sea by the wounded, 
terrified mountain of flesh and blood to which 
it is fast. 

Sometimes two or more boats get fast to one 
whale, but often the battle is fought entirely 
by one boat and between shouts of “now haul 
up, “haul line,” —‘there he mills round,” 
and similar orders, the boat is gradually brought 
closer and closer to the tired, wounded whale, 
who by now may have several “irons’’ in 
him and may be fast to several boats. 

Cautiously the boat creeps forward and each 
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foot, each inch, that the distance from the whale 
is lessened, the perils of the whalemen increase 
a hundredfold. If the captive is a right whale 
a single sweep of the gigantic flukes may 
smash the boat to atoms and wound, maim 
or kill men, while if the quarry is a sperm 
whale there is not only the danger of the 
ponderous tail, but the far greater peril of the 
enormous, armed, lower jaw, with its row of 
gleaming, pointed teeth—a titanic sword 
wielded by the power of hundreds of tons of 
muscle. 

And there is no way of avoiding flukes or 
jaw, no avenue of escape left open for the men; 
their tiny craft is attached to the monster by 
stout, hempen line, they must approach within 
the very heart of the danger zone; their lives 
depend upon the nerves and skill of the mate 
and a slender lance; their duty is to kill or be 
killed, and their motto is, ‘‘a stove boat or 
a dead whale.” 

Dangerous as the landsman might think it 
to approach a whale and ‘‘fasten’”’ with the 
iron, the perils of ‘going on and striking’ 
are as nothing compared to making the kill, 
The smart of the iron, the panic of fright and 
his efforts to escape cause the whale to seek 
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safety in flight rather than to turn on his 
enemies when first struck and moreover the 
boat need not approach closer to the whale 
than ten or fifteen feet—far too close. prox- 
imity to suit a landlubber, however. 

But it is quite a different matter when using 
the lance to give the coup-de-grace to the 
wounded whale. Tired, feeling escape im- 
possible, gallied, nervous, maddened and real- 
izing who and what his assailants are, the mon- 
ster seeks to destroy them and only waits for 
them to come within reach ere turning to 
wreak vengeance with all his fury. Moreover, 
to kill the whale—by the old-fashioned hand 
lance—the frail boat must be brought actually 
alongside the whale, for the lance 1s not thrown 
like the iron but is shoved into the whale’s 
vitals by placing the keen point against the 
creature’s side and actually pushing the lance 
in by main strength. 

Steady must be the nerves of men to accom- 
plish such a feat, strong their muscles, stout 
their hearts, great their courage and wonderful 
their self-reliance, for upon that slender bit 
of steel, the accuracy of its thrust and the 
power that drives it, their lives depend. 

Even when at last the boat was alongside 
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the whale, when the lance was driven into his 


body, and the death-blow was given to the. 


monster, the dangers of the men were not 
ended; in fact the gravest peril of all was yet 
to come, for rarely did a whale die without a 
struggle, and in his death throes, or “flurry,” 
many a boat was stove and many a life was 
lost. 

Lashing the waves into a maelstrom of churn- 
ing froth and foam, spouting blood and crimson- 
ing the sea, lifting his mighty flukes and smash- 
ing them down with the power of a hundred 
steam-hammers, rearing his stupendous head 
and dropping it again to the sea like a descend- 
ing avalanche and darting, thrusting and 
sweeping to right and left with his enormous, 
armed jaw, a sperm whale in his flurry fights 
furiously to the end and strives to destroy 
everything within reach ere he breathes his last. 

Menaced by the sweeps of his flukes, threat- 
ened by the awful jaw, thrown hither and 
thither by the crimsoned waves created by the 
writhing giant beside them, the whalemen must 
strive like madmen to preserve their lives and 
they only draw calm breaths when at last their 
victim rolls over on his side, the glad cry of 
“fin out” rings forth and the chase is over. 
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If there were other whales about and within 
sight a barbed iron staff bearing a flag and known 
as a ‘“‘ waif’’ was planted in the dead whale’s 
side and the tired men resumed the hunt and 
attacked another monster; perhaps to meet with 
success, perhaps to have their boat smashed, 
their bones broken or to find an unmarked 
watery grave. 

If, on the other hand, there were no other 
whales to be taken the crew proceeded to pre- 
pare the dead whale for towing to their ship. 
This consisted in getting a chain around the 
flukes and while this may sound like easy, simple 
work compared to capturing and killing the 
whale, yet it was often difficult and dangerous in 
the extreme. 

Often darkness fell and the sea rose ere the 
whale was killed, and the boat’s crew thus found 
themselves miles from their ship, a gale blowing, 
a heavy sea running and inky blackness hiding 
everything but the combing crests of the waves 
from view. Beside them, wallowing sluggishly 
in the sea, just awash, and as dangerous as a 
reef, lay the carcass of the whale, and to ap- 
proach the great flukes, to secure a chain to the 
“small ”’ at the root of the tail and to tow the 
body to their ship was a Herculean task. 
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Sometimes a light line, with a six- or ten- 
pound shot attached to its middle, was taken in 
tow by two boats—when two boats were at 
hand—and by allowing the weighted line to 
sink and by dragging the ends towards the 
whale’s head a bight of line was passed under 
the flukes. To this a heavier rope was bent, 
and to which a chain was fastened and passed 
by this means around the tail. But if only 
one boat was at hand the difficulties were tre- 
mendous. Only by actually clinging to the 
whale was it possible to pass a line around the 
flukes at times, and held only by a rope around | 
his waist, some daring man would clamber onto 
the slippery carcass and while half smothered 
in the waves would succeed in getting a line 
around the whale’s tail and thus enable the 
crew to secure the fluke-chain and tow their 
prize to the ship. 

At other times, ere darkness fell, or if a storm 
was seen approaching, the boats would be re- 
called to the ship by signals and were obliged 
to leave their hard-earned catch to the mercy 
of the wind and waves, perchance to find it 
again, perhaps to lose it forever. 

With the ship shorthanded and often miles 
from the scene of the chase and the kill it was 
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of the utmost importance that a code of signals 
should be arranged which would deal with any 
emergency which might arise and that these 
signals should be thoroughly understood and in- 
stantly and implicitly obeyed by those in the 
boats. 

Moreover, from the lofty lookout on the ships’ 
masts, the whales and boats could be seen at 
far greater distances and much better than from 
the boats themselves, with their limited horizon, 
and when rising and falling on the waves, and 
by means of the prearranged signals the move- 
ments of the boats’ crews could be directed from 
the ships. Frequently the distance between 
boats and ships was too great to permit of 
regular signal flags being seen or distinguished, 
and hence most of the signals were given by 
means of the yards, sails and colors, with the 
addition of a ‘‘ masthead waif,’ a canvas-covered 
hoop at the end of an eight-foot pole. 

In order that there should be no confusion 
and that each ship should be able to direct its 
own boats without others in the vicinity know- 
ing the significance of the signals, each whaling 
ship had its private code, but as all were more 
or less alike the following will serve as a very 
good example of. all: 
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Whales up: 

Whales between ship and boat: 

Whales ahead of ship: 

Whales further ahead: 

Whales two points off weather 
bow: 

Whales four points on weather 

~ bow: 

Whales four points on leebow: 


Whales on weather bow: 
Whales on lee bow: 


Whales right astern: 
Boat fast: 

Stove boat: 

One boat come aboard: 
Come aboard (all boats): 
Boats hove up: 


Color up at foremast 

Colors at half-mast 

Flying jib, or jib, down 

Flying jib, or jib, up and down 


Fore topgallant sail on the cap 

Weather clew of fore topgallant 
sail on the cap 

Lee clew of fore topgallant sail 
on the cap 

Main topgallant sail on the cap 

Haul up lee clew of main top- 
gallant sail 

Spanker up 

Signals at fore and main masts 

Two signals at the main mast 

Two signals at mizzen peak 

One signal at mizzen peak 

Colors up at fore 


When the topgallant sails are not set the courses (lower sails) 


will be used in their place. 


Thus by watching the signals set on their 
ship the boats’ crews could locate whales which 
they could not see; they knew if an accident 
had happened to their companions and could 
go to their rescue; they knew if their presence 
was required on board, and they felt that at 
all times they were under the watchful eye of 
their captain and could place implicit faith in 
the signals that he set for their guidance. 


CHAPTER VI 
TRUE STORIES OF WHALING 


The land was full o’ cannibals, which made it inter- 
estin’. 

We begged ’em not to eat us, for we was such bad 
digestin’. 

The king came down to see us and he wore a paper 
collar. 

Says he, “ Ye all clear out o’ this and I'll give ye 
half a dollar.”’ 


strictly true, but many an old whaler 

found the “land full of cannibals’? who 
often made it highly “interesting ”’ for their 
white visitors, and the song may well have 
originated by the recital of an actual hap-_ 
pening. 

Cannibals were among the least of the risks 
the whalers ran, however. In addition to the 
perils of the sea to which merchant sailors 
are exposed, the whalemen faced innumer- 
able dangers absolutely unknown to other 
seamen, and yet the losses among whaling 
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vessels and their crews were no greater than 
in other professions of the sea. 


Moreover, comparatively few of the whalers’ - 


losses were due to causes which destroy mer- 
chant vessels and their men and the very 
dangers which merchant sailors dread the most 
played a very small part in the casualties of the 
whalemen. 

Fire, collisions at sea, wrecks on rocks or 
reefs and vessels foundering in storms are the 
commonest of ocean tragedies in the merchant 
marine, even though the vessels sail on regular 
routes and through familiar seas and are hedged 
about with every care and precaution for their 
safety. But among whalemen such perils were 
of littl moment and were quite lost to sight 
amid the greater dangers peculiar to their 
calling. 

Fire was very rare, although the grease- 
soaked planks and timbers of the ships were 
highly inflammable; the vessels weathered 
the heaviest seas and strongest gales of the 
stormiest and most tempestuous parts of the 
oceans for years at a time and seldom did the 
whalers touch bottom, even when cruising on 
unknown seas bristling with uncharted reefs 
and rocks. Terrific indeed was the storm 
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which alone could injure a whaleship, and when 
a whaling vessel did take the ground her huge 
timbers and thick planking usually protected 
her from serious injury. 

Many a whaleship left her bones to bleach 
upon reefs, rocks or islands thousands of miles 
from home; many foundered in mid-ocean; 
many were destroyed by fire and many met a 
fate unknown; but when we consider the many 
hundred vessels that were devoted to whaling 
through more than two centuries, the length 
of time they were at sea, the risks they ran, 
and the out-of-the-world places they visited 
the total losses were marvelously small. 

Many of the ships went forth time after 
time on cruises of several years’ duration, 
sailed to the uttermost parts of the world, 
braved the elements of the frigid and the 
tropic zones on every sea, held their own 
most creditably through several generations 
of skippers, and are still strong, staunch and 
seaworthy today. Many an old whaleman 
sailed forth from New Bedford or some other 
port in the same ship throughout his long 
life and never had a mishap and never lost 
a man on all his voyages. 

One Nantucket captain, over eighty years 
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of age, boasted that in all the years he had 
been whaling—he commenced as a boy—his 
ship had never touched bottom, that not a 
man had ever been lost or abandoned from 
his vessel, that no man had ever been off 
duty over a week on account of illness or 
injuries, that he had never lost but one spar, 
that he had never returned without a full 
cargo of oil, and that he had never passed a day 
at sea without going aloft himself, save inthe 
heaviest gales. This man was not excep- 
tional; there were scores, yes hundreds, who 
could say as much, for the Yankee whaling 
captains were unequaled seamen, born navi- 
gators, and never shirked their duty; but 
through fair weather or foul, through calm 
and storm, amid vast ice-floes or roaring 
breakers, followed their quarry round the world 
and back with consummate skill and wondrous 
courage. 

Of all dangers which beset the whalemen 
perhaps the least expected was that of a whale 
ramming the ship itself and yet this happened 
many times and many a ship was sent to the 
bottom by a maddened whale smashing in her 
planks with the tremendous force of his massive © 
bulk and enormous strength. 
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Among the numerous records of such castro- 
phes is the case of the Nantucket ship Essex, 
in charge of Captain George Pollard, Jr. No 
doubt other ships had met the same fate pre- 
viously, but no records are available, and the 
Essex is probably the first-known instance 
of a ship sunk by being rammed by a whale, 
as well as one of the most awful of ocean 
tragedies of which we have authentic details. 

On August 12, 1819, the Essex sailed from 
Nantucket for the Pacific grounds and after 
a fair passage and no unusual events rounded 
Cape Horn and bore northward, cruising for 
sperm whales, until November 29, when the 
call of ‘‘There she blows”’ rang from the look- 
out, the ship was hove-to, and the boats were 
lowered. 

The chief mate’s boat was soon fast, but 
no sooner did the whale feel the “iron” than 
with a stroke of his flukes he stove the boat 
and the men were obliged to cut loose. Strip- 
ping off their jackets they stuffed the gar- 
ments into the gaping holes in the planking 
and by means of this makeshift and by con- 
stant bailing managed to reach their ship in 
safety. Meanwhile the captain’s and second 
mate’s boats were fast to a whale and the chief 
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mate swung the yards and headed the ship 
toward them. 

The men were busily at work, repairing 
their stove boat, and the mate was in charge of 
the quarter-deck when a whale of about eighty- 
five feet in length breached from the water 
less than twenty rods distant. Without an 
instant’s hesitation the monster headed for the 
Essex at full speed and with a terrific crash 
struck her just forward of the fore chains. 

For a few moments the creature lay as if 
stunned, and then recovering, started away 
to leeward. As the ship was leaking rapidly 
the pumps were at once started and signals 
were set recalling the absent boats to the ship. 

Suddenly the whale reappeared, rested for a 
few moments thrashing the sea with his flukes 
and opening and closing his gigantic jaws, and 
- then gathering all his strength, once more dashed 
full into the vessel, staving in her heavy planks 
close to the catheads. 

Within two minutes the ship was on her beam- 
ends and seeing that it was hopeless to try to 
save her the injured boat was gotten over and 
the mate and the men on board hastily tumbled 
into her. 

Captain Pollard now reached the scene and 
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ordered the masts cut away so that the vessel 
would right. This was done, the decks were 
scuttled in order to reach supplies and for three 
days the boats stood by their ship, repairing and 
building up their frail whaleboats, one of which 
_had been stove. At the end of the third day 
the seas had greatly enlarged the holes made by 
the infuriated whale and the Essex was seen to 
be going to pieces very rapidly. There was 
nothing to be gained by waiting longer and in 
the three tiny boats the men headed for the 
coast of Peru, nearly 3,000 miles away. 

This was on the twenty-third of November 
and day after day the men toiled at the oars; 
scorched by a tropic sun, parched with thirst, 
and faint with hunger, for the provisions and 
water they had been able to secure from the 
ship were scarce enough to preserve life. 

Five days after deserting the Essex, barren 
Ducie’s Island was reached and the crews landed. 
Aside from a few shellfish and seabirds there 
was nothing to eat upon the place and no water 
could be obtained, and on December 27 they 
again set forth, after leaving three men who re- 
fused to go farther, and who preferred to die upon 
this wave-washed islet rather than endure the 
tortures of hunger and thirst in the open boats. 
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Great as had been their privations before 
reaching the island they were as nothing com- 
pared to the torments the men underwent on 
that long, terrible row of 2,500 miles to Juan 
Fernandez. On January Io, 1820, the second 
mate died and two days later the boats became 
separated. One by one the members of the 
crew succumbed to their thirst, hunger and ex- 
posure, and as they died their companions fell 
upon their bodies, cut them to pieces and de- 
voured the raw flesh like famished wolves. 

Two of the boats, those of the captain and 
the second mate, remained together until Janu- 
ary 29, by which time four men had died and 
had been devoured and the survivors once more 
faced death by starvation, when the captain 
suggested they should draw lots to see who 
would be killed to save the others. 

But deliverance was now close at hand, and on 
February 17 the chief mate’s boat was sighted 
by the British brig Judian and the three sur- 
vivors were taken aboard. Five days later the 
ship Dauphin of Nantucket sighted a weather- 
beaten, tossing whaleboat, and bearing down 
upon her found Captain Pollard and Charles 
Ramsdale still alive, the sole survivors of their 
boat’s crew. 
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The third boat was never heard from and the 
story of her occupants was never known, but 
those who were saved ultimately recovered and 
Captain Pollard, in later years, was employed 
as a deck-hand on Fulton’s famous steamboat, 
the Hudson. 

Somewhat similar but with a far happier end- 
ing was the case of the Ann Alexander of New 
Bedford, Captain John S. Deblois, which sailed 
on a whaling cruise on January I, 1858. 

On August 20, the mate’s boat was fast to a 
whale when the creature suddenly turned, seized 
the boat in his jaws and smashed it to bits. 
The captain at once hurried to the assistance of 
the struggling men, took them into his boat and 
headed for the ship. 

Meanwhile the waterboat had been lowered 
and sent to assist the captain with his over- 
crowded boat, the crews were divided between 
the two boats, and once more the indomitable 
whalers attacked the whale, but again the mon- 
ster turned and in an instant stove the second 
boat. 

The captain’s boat was now loaded to the 
water’s edge with eighteen men and as it was 
useless to attempt to capture the whale under 
these conditions the boat was-again headed 
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towards the ship, now six or seven-miles distant. 
Hardly had they started when the whale gave 
chase with open jaws and the men felt their last 
hour had come; but for some reason the crea- 
ture veered off, passed the boat within a few 
feet and disappeared, leaving the boat to reach 
the Alexander unharmed. 

As soon as the men were on board, the boat 
was sent back to pick up the oars and fittings 
of the other boats and the whale again appear- 
ing, the chase was resumed, but when within 
fifty rods of the creature, he sounded, and the 
attempt at capture was abandoned and the boat 
was pulled slowly towards the approaching ship. 

The captain was standing at the vessel’s 
knightheads watching the boat draw near when 
suddenly the whale rose close at hand and before 
an order could be shouted dashed into the ship, 
staving a huge hole two feet from the keel and 
just abaft the foremast. Into the torn and 
started planking the sea rushed in a torrent and 
the men had barely time to toss a few pro- 
visions into a boat and launch it, ere the ship 
plunged beneath the waves. 

The predicament of the men, thus suddenly 
left afloat in mid-ocean, was a serious one indeed, 
for one of the boats had been badly stove and 
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leaked rapidly and less than one day’s stock 
of water and food was on hand for all the men. 
Undismayed, however, the crews started to 
pull across the sea toward land, but two days 
later, on August 22, their troubles came to an 
end as the ship Nantucket of Nantucket was 
sighted. ; 

Strangely enough the whale which attacked 
and sunk the Alexander was afterwards cap- 
tured by a New Bedford whaling ship, the 
Rebecca Simms. Five months after the found- 
ering of the Ann Alexander a whale was killed 
by the Simms and pieces of ship’s timbers 
and planks were noticed embedded in his head 
and an examination revealed two of the Alex- 
ander’s irons in his body. 

Still another whaling ship which was delib- 
erately rammed and sunk by a whale was the 
bark Kathleen of New Bedford. This, more- 
over, is one of the most recent, if not the latest 
instance of its sort, for it occurred in 1901, when 
the Kathleen was cruising in the Atlantic to 
the east of the Leeward Islands in the West 
Indies. 

A whale had been struck but the iron drew 
and the wounded creature turned and hurled 
itself at the bark. The blow tore away several 
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feet of planking, smashed the timbers, and 
the vessel filled so rapidly that the crew, as 
well as the captain’s wife, who was on board, 
were obliged to take to the boats immediately. 

Fortunately for them land was not far dis- 
tant, and although the boats separated all ar- 
rived safely without the loss of a life, one boat 
reaching Dominica, another Barbados and a 
third being picked up by a passingship. Had 
their vessel been sunk in mid-ocean their fate 
might have been far more terrible than that 
of the survivors of the Essex. 

Many another similar case is to be found in 
the log-books, journals and records of whalers, 
but these will serve as examples. 

Still a stranger fate, which befell several 
whalers and merchantships as well, was run- 
ning onto whales—the result being the same 
as if they had struck a rock or a reef—and while 
some were actually sunk in this manner the 
majority of the vessels which ran onto whales 
were brought into port, though leaking badly. 

The earliest record of a vessel thus ramming 
a whale was in 1640, when a ship ran upon a 
whale during a gale and struck with such force 
as to put the ship “in stays” besides staving 
in the planks, six timbers and a beam, as well 
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From a model made by a whaleman. 
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as broaching two hogsheads of vinegar which 
were in the forehold. 

In March, 1796, the ship Harmony of Roches- 
ter, Captain George Blankenship, ran on a 
whale when off the coast of Brazil and was 
sunk, but while the ship and cargo were lost 
the crew escaped in the boats. 

In 1859 the ship Herald of the Morning 
arrived at Hampton Roads leaking badly and 
reported striking a whale when off Cape Horn. 
The force of the blow had started seven feet 
of her stem as far as the wood-ends and the 
bobstay had been carried away. That the 
whale suffered even more as a result of the col- 
lision was proven by the fact that it was seen 
to ‘spout blood” as it swam away—a sure 
sign of a fatal injury. 

A year later, in 1860, the steamer Eastern 
City ran into a whale while en route to St. 
John, and although this creature was a mere 
infant fifty feet in length, the impact dis- 
placed the steamer’s cutwater. 

Again in 1865 the British schooner Bore 
Oak, bound from Boston to Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, struck a whale with such force as to 
loosen the foremast and throw all the men off 
their feet, 
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Then in 1873 the three-masted schooner, 
Watanga of Wilmington, North Carolina, while ~ 
running at a speed of six or seven knots, struck 
a whale and tore off the false stem, split the 
stem, and started the planks. The bobstay 
parted, the bowsprit went adrift and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the vessel was 
kept afloat until reaching port. 

There are many other instances of a similar 
sort and the terrific impact of a ship thus 
striking a motionless whale may be appreciated — 
by the report of the captain of the merchant 
ship Cuban, of Greenock, which ran onto a 
sleeping whale while sailing to Demerara in 
1857. Although this was a five-hundred-ton 
ship under full sail and was deeply laden, yet 
her headway was stopped and she was brought 
to a standstill as suddenly and completely as 
if she had been run upon the solid shore. 

But of all shipwrecks caused by running onto 
a whale, that of the ship Union, of Nantucket, 
captain Edward Gardner, is the most note- 
worthy and interesting. 

The Union sailed from Nantucket for Brazil 
on September 19, 1807, and when twelve 
days out and while proceeding under easy 
sail at a speed of seven knots she suddenly 
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brought up against a whale. The shock was 
so great that those on board thought the 
vessel had run onto a rock until the animal 
was seen and a hasty examination showed that 
the planking on the starboard bow had been 
smashed in and two timbers had been broken. 
The pumps were started but the water rapidly 
gained and the crew prepared to leave the ship. 

The accident occurred at ten o’clock at night 
—it was no doubt owing to the darkness that 
the whale was not sighted—and by midnight the 
boats were lowered and pulled away from the 
sinking vessel. A heavy sea was running, and 
the crew of sixteen men were scattered among 
three boats. Fearing that the boats might 
become separated in the darkness and in order 
to give more shifts at the oars one boat was 
abandoned and the men were divided equally in 
the two remaining boats, which then headed for 
the Azores, over 600 miles distant. 

By October 2 the men managed to rig up sails, 
but during the next two days the wind rose to a 
gale, the extemporized sails were carried away 
and the two boats were lashed together and 
allowed to drift. Owing to the haste in which 
the men left the ship very few provisions and 
an insufficient supply of water had been put in 
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the boats, and by October 4 the men were put 
on rations consisting of but three quarts of water 
and sixteen small cakes for the whole company 
for each twenty-four hours. 

Starvation was staring them in the face, their 
thirst was terrible, and their case seemed hope- 
less, when on October 9, they sighted the island 
of Flores and landed safely after being adrift 
for seven days and eight nights, during which 
time they had rowed, alee and er ase — SiX 
hundred miles. ~  - : 

I have mentioned es irons of the Alex- 
ander being found in the whale which sank that 
ship and which was later taken by the Rebecca 
Simms, and while this may seem like a most re- 
markable coincidence, a mere chance, and in a 
work of fiction would appear highly improbable, 
yet such cases were of common occurrence. 

Among the thousands of whales taken by the 
hundreds of whaling vessels, which scoured the 
oceans in the heyday of the industry, it would 
have been strange indeed if now and then irons 
were not found in the whales captured. Count- 
less irons were lost by the whales escaping, the 
boats being obliged to cut loose or the whale 
destroying the boats and going off with all their 
gear sticking in his side. As all the irons were 
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marked, the ships to which they belonged were 
easily identified, and if irons belonging to a 
ship which had met with disaster or unusual 
adventures were found, the fact was reported, 
but otherwise a line in a log-book was the only 
record of irons found in whales. 

At times some whale would be killed bearing 

irons which told of a lapse of years since he was 
first struck and which threw light upon the 
movements of whales or upon channels un- 
known to man. Thus in 1815, Captain Peter 
Paddok of the Lady Adams killed a whale which 
contained an iron thrown by the same captain 
when in command of the ship Lion thirteen 
years before and in a far-distant part of the 
Pacific. 
_ §o, too, irons used in Davis’ Straits were 
found on several occasions in whales captured 
in the Arctic and this proved to whalers as well 
as to geographers and explorers that an open 
Northwest Passage really existed. 

Sometimes stories of a ‘‘mad whale’’ were 
spread among the whalers—tales of some mon- 
ster of exceptional ferocity and courage—a whale 
warrior who destroyed lives and boats and in- 
variably escaped, and when at last some vessel 
‘captured such a fighter and identified him by 
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the irons found in his body the report was cir- 
culated among all the whalers far and near. 

Such an incident was reported by the ship 
Hector of New Bedford. In October, 1832, the 
boats were lowered and started after a large 
whale, but before they were within striking dis- 
tance the creature turned, stove one of the boats 
and threw its occupants into the sea. The cap- 
tain’s boat hurried to their rescue, but the 
furious, fighting whale dashed at it, seized it 
in his enormous, armed jaw and chewed and 
smashed it to pieces. The mate, struggling in 
the water, was then seized by the creature and 
although bitten and chewed and badly wounded 
he was finally released alive. 

Meanwhile the other boats had drawn near 
and fearlessly attacked the whale, and despite 
his ferocity and resistance the men succeeded 
in killing him. When he was cut up irons of 
the ship Barclay were found buried in him and 
he was thus identified as being a well-known 
fighter which had already destroyed several 
boats and men, among them the first mate of 
the Barclay, who had been killed three months 
previously. : 

The danger of being seized and bitten by a 
whale was only one of the many perils of the 
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chase and numerous instances of men killed and 
injured in this manner are recorded, while stories 
of stove boats, men wounded by the thrashing 
flukes, and tales of hairbreadth escapes are in- 
numerable. 

It was an everyday occurrence to have boats 
stove and the men thrown into the sea by a 
wounded or ‘‘ fast ’’ whale, and the crews took 
this as a matter of course, but several such in- 
cidents are well worthy of mention. 

The first instance of the sort recorded was in 
1766, when a sperm whale rammed a boat, 
threw out the son of the captain and catching 
the unfortunate man carried him off in his jaws. 

More remarkable was the case of Marshall 
Jenkins, who in 1870 attacked and_ struck 
a sperm whale. The wounded creature turned 
on the boat, bit it in two, seized Jenkins in 
his jaws and sounded. The rest of the crew 
clung to the two pieces of the boat, which 
still floated, and were waiting for a boat from 
the ship to come to their rescue when the whale 
breached from the water close at hand and, 
to the wonder of the men, threw the mate 
into the forepart of the broken boat. 

Marvelous as it may seem Jenkins was still 
alive and although ‘‘much bruised,” as the 
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log relates, he recovered within a fortnight 
and was none the worse for his strange adven- 
ture—an escape so miraculous that it prob- 
ably has no equal. 

Almost as remarkable was the case of a whal- 
ing captain who was thrown into the water 
from a boat stove by a right whale. The 
whale turned on the swimmer who dove under 
the creature’s body and for three-quarters 
of an hour the struggle between man and whale 
continued, the boats being unable to approach 
close enough to rescue their comrade or to 
strike the whale. 

Diving, swimming and dodging, the cap- 
tain strove to evade the huge creature while 
the whale struck at him with its flukes, or 
rearing its stupendous head in the air, brought 
it crashing down upon the half-drowned man. 

Fortunately for the whaleman he succeeded 
in avoiding a direct blow and while buffeted 
and bruised by the whale’s flukes and dashed 
far beneath the waves by the descending 
head he escaped serious injury. Knowing that 
the tip of a right whale’s nose is extremely 
sensitive and that the slightest injury to 
this portion of his head will turn a whale, 
the captain drew his sheath knife and en- 
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deavored to drive it into his assailant’s nose. 
At last he was successful and, the whale re- 
treating, the captain was dragged into the boat 
more dead than alive, thoroughly exhausted, 
but with comparatively slight injuries from his 
terrific battle with the monster. 

Sometimes, however, the whales proved the 
salvation of the men they attempted to destroy. 
Such was the case when the boats of Captain 
Huntling struck a bull sperm whale off the 
Rio de la Plata. | 

This whale seized the boat in his jaws and 
chewed it to bits, but another boat rescued 
the men, while two others went on and planted 
irons in the whale. Again the creature turned 
on his enemies, crushed the boats with his 
jaw, and left twelve men struggling in the sea. 
Several were scarcely able to swim, and to save 
themselves two of them actually clambered 
upon the whale’s back and perched astride 
his hump while a third clung to his side until 
all were rescued by another boat. 

The whale now had six irons in his body and 
was fast to three lines of three hundred fathoms 
each, but despite this he was still full of fight 
and succeeded in smashing another boat. The 
captain then fired a bomb, loaded with six 
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ounces of powder, into the creature, but instead 
of killing him it seemed merely to madden 
him the more and before the boats could es- 
cape the whale dashed among them, tossing 
them to the right and left, and then disappeared, 
carrying with him twelve hundred fathoms of 
line and all the gear and leaving the disap- 
pointed whalemen with nothing but four broken 
boats to show for their long and futile battle. 

It is rather remarkable that more serious 
injuries did not result from the staving-in of 
boats by the whales, for the keen irons and 
lances, hatchets, fluke-spades, oars and even 
the lines all threatened life and limb when 
thrown helter-skelter among the struggling 
men. If a whale was fast when a boat was 
stove or capsized, the whizzing, rushing line 
was liable to drag men under the waves or even 
tear them to pieces, and several instances are 
recorded of men being terribly injured by 
being caught in a turn of a line attached to a 
wounded whale. 

One such case occurred when the boats of 
the Provincetown bark, Parker Cook, attacked 
a whale in 1850. Two boats were lowered 
and the mate’s boat-steerer succeeded in put- 
ting two irons into the whale. The creature 
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sounded, breached under the boat and cap- 
sized it and a kink of the line caught around 
the boat-steerer’s leg. The whale then turned 
to attack the captain’s boat, which had ap- 
proached and attempted to seize it in his jaw 
but was killed by a bomb lance in the hands 
of the skipper. The boat-steerer’s leg was 
nearly severed from his body and he died from 
his injuries later. 

Even after the whales were killed the whalers’ 
perils were not over and many boats’ crews 
were lost by being towed beyond sight of their 
ship by a whale and finding it impossible to 
regain their vessel after their captive was 
killed. 

Numerous boats’ crews thus parted from their 
vessels were picked up by other whaleships 
near by; others were never heard from, and no 
doubt died a lingering and awful death by 
thirst, starvation and exposure, while still 
others managed to survive the most fearful pri- 
vations and ultimately landed on the nearest 
coast. But among them all probably none 
had a more marvelous story or a more miracu- 
lous escape than the men of the bark Janet 
of Westport. 

On the twenty-third of January, 1849, the 
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Janet’s men struck and killed a whale late in | 
the afternoon and while towing their prize | 
towards the ship the boat was capsized; and 
although the men succeeded in righting their 
craft the boat’s keg of water, buckets, compass, 
lantern, paddles and other contents were lost. 

A heavy sea was running and to prevent the 
water-filled boat from foundering oars were 
lashed across her. Night was now approaching, 
the seas were constantly breaking over the boat 
and the crew tried frantically to make their 
plight known to their comrades on the distant 
ship. Finding this unsuccessful and realizing 
that no aid was coming to them, the men worked 
their boat to the side of the dead whale and 
endeavored to empty the water from it, but the 
sea was too heavy and abandoning the attempt 
the men cut loose from the whale and started 
to work their all but submerged craft towards 
the vessel whose lights were now visible. 

All night long they labored through the huge 
seas and against the gale, but by morning found 
they were steadily losing ground and had not 
been sighted by those on the bark. Unable to 
make headway the boat was put about before 
the wind and allowed to drift while the 
men, giving up all hope, but still undaunted, 
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strove to rest and recover their exhausted 
strength. 

On the second morning the wind died down, 
and as the waves grew less the crew attempted 
to throw over their boat and empty some of 
the water from her. In this they were success- 
ful, but one man was lost while doing it and 
the sufferings of the others,—who had been up 
to their arms in water for forty-eight hours and 
without a morsel of food or a drop of water in all 
that time—were so great that two of the men 
went mad. That all were not crazed is remark- 
able, for the nearest land was Cocos Island, off 
the Peruvian coast, one thousand miles dis- 
tant and not one of the men was able to pull 
an oar. By dint of the utmost exertion and 
Herculean efforts the ceiling was torn from the 
boat and made into a rough, wooden sail and 
propelled by this sad makeshift the starving, 
thirst-mad men floated across the trackless 
ocean. 

With no compass to guide them, steering a 
course by the stars, they sailed onward over a 
brassy sea and under a scorching tropic sun. 
No shower brought relief or the blessed water 
they craved so much, not a crumb of food or a 
drop to drink passed their lips for seven days, 
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and then, driven to extremities, lots were drawn 
and one of the men was butchered and eaten. 

Hardly had this been done when a shower 
fell, but it came too late, and on the eighth day 
another man died from suffering and exposure. 
On the ninth day another shower furnished them 
with water, and, as if sent by Providence, a 
dolphin actually leaped into the boat. This 
served to save their lives, and for several days 
thereafter birds approached so closely that the 
men were able to kill them, and thus provided 
for, as by a miracle, the men reached Cocos 
Island on July 13, twenty days after being 
capsized. 

Landing upon the island the men soon man- 
aged to kill a wild pig and two days later were 
rescued by the Leonidas of New Bedford. 

Great as were their sufferings in their open 
whaleboats the crews often refused to be picked 
up and after securing water and provisions held 
their course in their own boat. One boat’s crew 
was adrift for nine days when it was spoken by 
a Norwegian bark, but the men refused to go 
aboard as she was headed for England. The 
following day the ocean waifs were picked up 
by a whaling vessel, and so dazed were the men 
by exposure and privation that two weeks 
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elapsed before they realized they were not 
aboard their own vessel. 

several instances are also recorded in which 
whalemen have actually sailed for tremendous 
distances to their home ports and two boats 
lost from the schooner John R. Manta in 1915, 
when off Hatteras, succeeded in making New 
Bedford in safety. 

Fire, as already mentioned, was rare on whal- 
ing ships and few vessels were destroyed in this 
manner. A notable instance is that of the Cas- 
sander of Providence; not only on account of 
the privations of her crew but because of the 
inconceivable inhumanity of the merchant cap- 
tain who refused to rescue them. 

The Cassander, under Captain Henry Wins- 
low, sailed from Providence on the nineteenth 
of November, 1847, and on the first of May, 
1848, fire was discovered in the lower hold near 
the foremast, where four barrels of tar were 
stored. 

As soon as the cry of “‘ fire’’ was raised two 
members of the crew—negroes from Africa— 
leaped overboard, and although a rope was 
thrown to them they refused to take it and one 
soon sank. The second mate’s boat was then 
lowered and rescued the other negro, who sub- 
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sequently confessed that he and his companion : 
had set fire to the ship for fear of being made | 


slaves and that his comrade had shot himself 
before jumping into the sea. 


As a half gale was blowing from the north- | 


west the fire gained rapidly and finding that it 
was impossible to save the ship three boats 
were lowered and the crew of twenty-three 
men managed to get away in safety. Owing to 
the location of the fire and its rapid spread 
it was impossible to reach the supply of water 
and provisions on board and the men were put 
on a ration of one gill of water and half a 
biscuit per day. The wind blew with such 
force that sails could not be used and the men 
were obliged to row constantly through the 
enormous seas kicked up by the gale. 

As the sea grew calmer and the men became 
exhausted fragments of sails were set, and on 
the fifth of May a vessel was sighted. She 
proved to be a Spanish brig bound from Barce- 
lona for Montevideo, and as the shipwrecked 
men drew alongside the captain ordered them 
away. Despite their pleas and entreaties this 
inhuman creature refused even to take the boats 
in tow or to allow their crews a night’s rest 
on board and finally, disheartened, disap- 
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pointed, and raving at his brutality the boats’ 
crews gave up in despair. 

Unable to row against the gale, which now 
arose, the men lashed oars together and threw 
them over as a sea-anchor and all through 
the next twenty-four hours rode the billows 
to this drag. At four in the afternoon of the 
seventh of May a heavy sea buried the cap- 
tain’s boat and swamped her, and although 
the men were rescued by the other boats all 
their precious store of water and their in- 
struments were lost. 

The following morning the wind fell and a 
heavy shower brought relief from thirst, and 
with renewed strength and fresh courage the 
men bent again to the oars, and on the tenth 
day of May reached the coast of Brazil. 

Wrecks through stress of weather were un- 
usual among the whalers, but several cases are 
recorded of vessels going to the bottom by 
having their planks eaten to pieces by teredos, 
or ship-worms, as for example, the ship Niphon 
of Nantucket which foundered at sea on Jan- 
uary 12, 1849, while returning home from her 
first voyage. 

Most of the vessels which foundered, however, 
ran on uncharted reefs, as was the case with 
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the Canton of New Bedford, which on the fourth | 
of March, 1854, struck a reef in the Pacific. 
With only half a pint of water and half a bis- 
cuit per day for each man the crew set forth 
in four boats in a gale of wind and a heavy 
sea. Owing to the rough weather they were 
unable to reach the nearest islands and after 
forty-five days landed on one of the unin- 
habited islands of the Ladrones. Here they 
succeeded in capturing a few birds and fish 
and then again set forth for Tiniun, thirty 
miles distant, where they were mistaken for 
pirates. 

After some parley they proved their identity 
and were allowed to land and obtain pro- 
visions, and then, once more embarking in the 
tiny boats which had served them so well, 
they headed for Guam, which they reached 
four days later, after a voyage of more than 
four thousand miles. 

It was indeed fortunate for the men of the 
Canton that they reached islands where the na- 
tives were friendly, for in many of the South 
Sea islands they would have met a worse fate 
than drowning or dying of exposure. Many 
of the islands were inhabited by cannibals 
and in some of the others the natives had been 
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so brutally treated by whalers that they were 
ready to wreak summary vengeance upon 
any defenseless white men whom they met. 

Not infrequently the ships themselves were 
attacked when they put into some of the South 
sea islands for supplies, and while the superior 
arms of the whalemen usually drove off the 
savages with great losses, yet now and again 
the natives were successful and the whalemen 
were butchered and their ships destroyed. 

On October 5, 1835, the ship Awashonks 
of Falmouth hove-to off Namarik Island 
(one of the Marshall Group) to recruit natives, 
her crew and officers little dreaming of the 
tragedy to be enacted on their decks. 

About noon a number of the islanders came 
on board and the captain and first and second 
mates went below for dinner, leaving the 
third mate in charge of the deck. As soon as 
his superiors had finished their meal, Mr. 
Jones, the third officer, went below, returning 
in about fifteen minutes to join the others on 
deck. Three men were aloft working at the 
rigging, one man was on watch below, and others 
were forward, while still another was at the 
helm. | 

Suddenly, and without the least warning, 
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the crowd of natives rushed for the whale- | 
spades, seized the keen-edged instruments, and | 
with wild yells dashed at the surprised white — 
men. A blow with a spade killed the helms- 
man, another spade in the hands of a savage 
beheaded the captain, and the first mate 
was butchered as he leaped down the fore- 
hatch. 

The second mate strove to reach safety by 
running out on the bowsprit, but was caught 
and clubbed to death, while the third mate 
seized a spade and hurled it at a native who 
was attacking him. The savage dodged the 
spade, which buried itself harmlessly in the 
woodwork, and the officer, now the only 
white man left alive on deck, ran for his life 
and leaped down the forehatch where the 
remaining members of the crew had taken 
refuge. 

Fearing to go below to attack the men, the 
natives shut and fastened down the hatches, 
thus imprisoning the crew, and then headed 
the vessel for the shore, intending to wreck 
her. Meanwhile the three men aloft had 
escaped the attack of the natives, and now 
descending as far as they dared they slashed 
through the braces, allowing the yards to 
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swing to and the ship, thus out of control, 
drifted towards the open sea. 

Below, the third mate and crew were also 
busy, for they had determined upon a most 
dangerous expedient. Working their way aft 
they secured muskets in the cabin, and while 
the men kept the natives at bay by firing 
through the skylights the third officer brought 
a keg of powder, emptied a quantity of its 
contents on the upper step of the companion- 
way and laid a train of powder down the steps 
to the cabin. 

The train was then fired and the explosion 
which followed wounded and killed several of 
the savages, while the others, terrified, were 
easily driven overboard by the men who rushed 
up the companion-way to the deck. 

Sometimes the whalemen turned the tables 
on their assailants and succeeded in accomplish- 
ing feats worthy of a dime-novel hero. They 
were resourceful men, accustomed to taking 
enormous risks and fighting against great odds 
and never hesitated to undertake seemingly 
impossible tasks. To relate all the incidents 
of their bravery and prowess would require a 
volume, but no story of whaling would be com- 
plete without an account of how two Nan- 
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tucket captains outwitted a gang of pirates 
and made their capture easy. 

It was in April, 1771, that two Nantucket — 
sloops, under command of Isaiah Chadwick 
and Obed Barker, were lying quietly at anchor 
in the harbor of Abaco Island in the Bahamas, 
when a ship was seen in the offing flying sig- 
nals for assistance. 

With the whaleman’s readiness to help his 
fellows, one of the captains lowered a boat and © 
with his men pulled to the strange vessel and 
went aboard. Hardly had he reached the deck 
when a pistol was placed at his head and he 
was ordered to pilot the ship to the inner har- 
bor or have his brains blown out. 

To this he replied that he would gladly take 
the ship in, but that he was himself a stranger 
and unfamiliar with the channel but that one 
of his men knew the way. The man he desig- 
nated was then called on board and was threat- 
ened like his captain, and as resistance was use- 
less he piloted the vessel into the harbor, but 
craftily brought her to anchor where a point of 
land lay between her and the two whaling 
vessels. 

The whalemen were then allowed to go to 
their own vessel and the two Nantucket cap- 
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tains at once held a council as to the best 
means of capturing the strangers whom they 
were convinced were pirates, for while on the 
strange ship tke captain and his man had 
noticed that the crew was heavily armed and 
that an unarmed man sat alone in a cabin under 
guard. From this they judged that the ship 
had been captured by pirates or by mutineers 
and that the lone captive was the real com- 
mander. 

After some consultation an invitation was 
sent to the captain of the pirates, asking him 
to dine on the sloop, and this was accepted 
and the captain with his boatswain came 
aboard the whaler, bringing the captive com- 
mander with them for safety. No sooner 
were they on board than hidden whalemen 
sprang forth and seized and bound the visi- 
tors, and it was then learned that the vessel 
hailed from Bristol, Rhode Island. 

The former commander told his rescuers 
that he had sailed from Bristol for the coast 
of Africa, had obtained a cargo of slaves; 
had carried them to the West Indies and had 
set sail for home when his crew mutinied and 
seized the ship with the intention of turning 
pirates. As none of the men could navigate 
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he and the mate had been spared, but had 
been kept under guard and compelled to obey 
his former crew. 

After hearing the story the whaling captains 
told the pirate boatswain that if he would go 
aboard his ship, release the former mate, 
who was held a prisoner below decks, and would 
aid in retaking the ship, they would try to 
clear him of his part in the mutiny. They 
then added that they knew a man-o’-war 
was within two hours’ sail and that if the boat- 
swain did not fulfill his promises they would 
sail to the war vessel, secure an armed force 
and return and capture all the pirates. 

The boatswain was then sent to his ship, 
and as the whalemen had foreseen, he made no 
attempt to carry out their orders and one 
of the Nantucket vessels then hoisted sail and 
started as if to pass close to one side of the 
pirates. Immediately the mutineers shifted 
all their guns to that side of their vessel, but as 
soon as the whalers saw this had been done 
they suddenly veered, jibed, and swept by the 
ship on the opposite side and out of range 
before the pirates could shift their cannons. 

The whalers then sailed out of sight, tacked, 
set a signal as if they had spoken the man-o’- 
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war and steered boldly in towards the pirate 
ship. Fully believing that the whalers had 
carried out their threat and had obtained an 
armed force of bluejackets, the pirates hastily 
abandoned their vessel and sought refuge on 
the shore, only to be quickly captured by 
the inhabitants. 

The whalemen then released the captive mate 
and put a crew aboard the ship and convoyed 
her to Nassau where the leader of the mutineers 
was hung and the resourceful whalemen were 
given a reward of $2,500 for their part in the 
capture of the pirates. 

The whalemen at times had mutinies of their 
own which were far more serious than this, how- 
ever, and while many were nipped in the bud, or 
were suppressed before the mutineers were suc- 
cessful, on several occasions the officers were 
butchered and the ships seized by the crews. 

Among the noteworthy mutinies on whaling 
ships was that of the Globe of Nantucket which 
occurred in 1824, and which scarcely has a 
parallel for the petty events which caused it. 

The Globe sailed from Nantucket in December, 
1822, and no signs of dissatisfaction or trouble 
with the crew occurred for over a year. While 
skylarking on deck one day one of the boat- 
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‘steerers, named Comstock, was thrown in a 
wrestling match with the third mate, Noah 
Fisher, and, infuriated at the latter’s triumph, 
he became so insolent and aggressive that he 
was knocked down, and slunk out of sight, 
muttering threats to kill the officer. 

No attention was given to his threats, how- — 
ever, and nothing more was thought of the 
matter until on the night of January 25, 1824, 
the awful tragedy occurred, when Comstock 
with four companions entered the cabin and 
killed the captain and first mate while they 
slept. 

Aroused by the noise the second and third 
mates, Lambert and Fisher, barricaded them- 
selves in their cabin but Comstock loaded two 
muskets and shot through the door, one of the 
balls striking Fisher in the mouth. The door 
was then battered in and Comstock struck at 
Lambert, but missing him lost his balance and 
fell into the stateroom where he was seized by 
the mate, but after a short struggle escaped. 

Fisher, armed with a bayonet, lunged at Com- 
stock but the latter promised to spare the men 
if they would surrender, and Fisher, suffering 
terribly and badly wounded by the musket ball, 
threw down his arms, whereupon his brains were 
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promptly blown out’ and Lambert’s body was 
run through by a whale-lance. With fiendish 
ferocity the mutineers then mutilated their vic- 
tims and tossed them overboard, although Lam- 
bert was still alive and screaming for mercy. 

The vessel was now in the mutineers’ hands 
and was headed for the Malgrave Islands, where 
the mutineers proceeded to strip and loot her. 
Very soon, however, a drunken quarrel arose 
over the division of the spoils, and during the 
fight Comstock, the ringleader, was killed. 
Taking advantage of the confusion, six of the 
men who had refused to join the mutineers cut 
the ship’s cable, worked the vessel out of the 
bay and headed out to sea. 

After a long and stormy voyage the six men 
managed to reach Valparaiso, where they turned 
the ship over to the American consul and re- 
lated the circumstances of the mutiny and their 
escape. The ship was then put in charge of 
a Captain King and sent home, while a vessel 
was despatched to the island to capture the 
mutineers. Upon arrival there it was found 
that the murderers had already met with their 
deserts and that all but two men, William Lay 
of New London and Cyrus Hussey of New 
Bedford, had been killed by the. natives. 
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Another notable mutiny on a whaling ship took 
place on the ship Junior of New Bedford in 1857. 

The Junior sailed from New Bedford in July, 
rounded Cape Horn and cruised on the Pacific 
until December. On Christmas day Captain 
Miller served spirits to the men and leaving 
them apparently happy and enjoying their 
celebration of the day, he retired to his cabin, 
never again to arise. 

Early the following morning, December 26, 
Cyrus Plummer and four men armed with guns 
entered the cabin, placed the muzzles of their 
weapons against the bodies of the sleeping offi- 
cers and fired. The captain was killed instantly 
and the mates were riddled by bullets, but still 
lived. The third mate was quickly dispatched 
by a whale-spade as he attempted to rise, but 
the second and first mates managed to escape, 
and concealed themselves in the hold, although 
the latter had six bullets in his body. 

Having accomplished their purpose in the 
cabin, the murderers regained the deck, only 
to be met by the members of the crew who still 
remained loyal, but after a short parley all gave 
in to the mutineers. Now that the ship was in 
their hands the crew devoted themselves to 
making merry for several days, but soon real- 
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ized that they were helpless upon the ocean 
with no one to navigate their vessel. 

Their first fury had now worn off and the 
two mates were called from the hold, where they 
had remained for five days suffering excrucia- 
ting tortures from their uncared-for wounds. 
As their services were required by the mutineers 
their lives were spared and they were ordered 
to sail the vessel to Australia. When within 
twenty miles of the coast, the ringleader, Plum- 
mer, ordered two boats lowered and after rifling 
the ship of valuables and provisions left the 
vessel and pulled for the land. 

Their freedom was short-lived, however; eight 
of them were caught and hung, and before their 
execution made a written confession of the part 
they had played in the tragedy, exonerating the 
- other members of the ship’s company, and by 
thus turning State’s evidence the ringleader, 
Plummer, managed to escape the gallows— 
which was certainly a great pity. 

It seems impossible that anything as serious 
as a mutiny could be humorous, but one mutiny 
occurred on a whaler which possessed all the 
elements of a comedy, and as it did not result 
seriously for any of those concerned it was 
really amusing. 
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About six years ago the schooner Pedro Varela 
of New Bedford sailed on a whaling cruise with 
an ‘all-American.’ crew—otherwise miscel- 
laneous riff-raff from slums and gutters—bound 
for the Atlantic. 

By the end of the first season the men were 
heartily sick and tired of whaling and pined for 
the easy life of the streets and park benches of 
the New England cities. Far too cowardly to 
mutiny and repeat the tragedy of the Jumior, 
these ‘‘ bums’ hit upon a most novel plan of 
compelling the vessel to return to port, a scheme 
which proved far more efficacious than open 
rebellion. 

During the dark hours of the night watches, 
the handspikes for the windlass, the blubber 
tackles and hooks, the carpenter’s tools, the 
wrenches, the irons, the lances, and in fact every 
tool, implement and weapon used in capturing, 
cutting or boiling whales, were dropped silently 
into the sea. So completely did the men carry 
out their plan to make further whaling impos- 
sible that even the grindstone was disposed of 
and the captain and officers suddenly discovered 
that no matter how many whales were sighted 
the creatures were perfectly safe from attack by 
the Varela’s boats. They cursed, fumed and 
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threatened, but nothing would bring the neces- 
sary implements from the depths of the sea and 
finally, clapping all of the crew in irons, they 
headed for Fayal. 

Here an American warship was met and after 
a preliminary examination eight of the Varela’s 
men were placed aboard the man-o’-war in irons 
and were brought to the United States for trial. 
No similar ‘‘ mutiny ” had ever before occurred, 
and as the men had not openly refused to obey 
orders, had not threatened or attacked the offi- 
cers, and as only circumstantial evidence was 
forthcoming, the Court was in a quandary. 

The sentence finally passed upon the ‘‘ muti- 
neers ’’’ was perhaps the most amusing part of 
the whole affair, for each of the eight men who 
had been transported in a United States warship 
in irons received the remarkable sentence of ten 
days in jail. 

But of all perils which beset the whaleman 
the danger of being crushed in the ice was prob- 
ably the greatest and more ships were lost by 
ice than by all other causes combined. 

On two occasions, in 1871 and in 1876, entire 
fleets were lost in the ice of the Arctic—twenty 
vessels being destroyed in 1876 while the dis- 
aster of 1871 was the greatest catastrophe which 
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ever befell the whaling industry, thirty-two 
vessels being destroyed, leaving over twelve 
hundred persons shipwrecked and causing a 
monetary loss of over one million dollars to New 
Bedford alone. 

In one respect also it stands forth as the most 
remarkable of maritime disasters, for despite the 
number of vessels destroyed, the number of ship- 
wrecked people, and the rigors and dangers they 
faced, not a single life was lost. 

It was early in May, 1871, that the Arctic 
whaling fleet gathered on the grounds south of 
Cape Thaddeus where the ice was closely packed 
by a strong wind blowing from the northeast. 
By June, foggy weather set in with light variable 
winds and, the ice opening, the ships passed 
through and came in sight of Cape Navarre 
where five or six whales were taken and many 
others were seen spouting amid the ice. By the 
middle of June the ice had opened still more 
and the fleet pressed on through the Anadir 
Sea, capturing more whales, and by the thirtieth 
of the month had passed Behring Strait, fol- 
lowing the whales. 

Through July the vessels continued whaling 
and when in the latter part of that month the 
ice drifted from the eastern shores of Cape Lis- 
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borne the fleet turned to the east and followed 
the ice and worked through open leads until 
within a few miles of Icy Cape. Here some of 
the ships dropped anchor, owing to the ice which 
prevented them from reaching Blossom Shoals, 
but by August 6, the ice receded and several 
vessels got under way and a few days later most 
of the fleet was north of the shoals and had 
worked to the northeast as far as Wainwright 
Inlet where eight ships came to anchor or fast- 
ened to the ice and whaling proceeded briskly. 

On August 11, however, the wind suddenly 
shifted and set the ice inshore, catching several 
boats which were cruising for whales in the open 
ice and forcing the ships to get under way. 
Although several of the boats were stove they 
were all saved by hauling them over the ice 
and the ships sought shelter close inshore under 
the lee of the ground ice. On August 13 they 
managed to work through open strips of water 
to Point Belcher where they waited for a north- 
east wind to blow the ice off. 

But instead of coming from the northeast, as 
expected, the wind came from the west, driving 
the ice-pack inshore and forcing the ships into 
a narrow strip of water about half a mile wide 
and close to the land. Here they remained, 
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with ice stretching for twenty miles along the 
coast, but whales were abundant, and their 
capture was still continued, the whales being cut 
in from the ice and the blubber carried over the 
ice to the ships. 

On August 25, the expected northeast wind 
arrived blowing a gale and driving the ice four 
to eight miles offshore, and the Eskimos vainly 
endeavored to induce the whalemen to take ad- 
vantage of the open water. Four days later the 
wind shifted, the ice again drove inshore, and 
several vessels were caught in the floes, while 
the others retreated until the immense masses 
of ice grounded in shallow water. 

The first disaster occurred on September 2, 
when the Comet was caught and crushed, the 
crew, however, escaping to the other vessels. 
Each day the ice drew closer, pushed inshore 
by the ceaseless southerly and westerly winds, 
and on the seventh of September the bark 
Roman was caught and crushed between two 
floes. The next day the Awashonks met the 
same fate, and realizing their predicament 
the crews were set to work building up the 
gunwales of the boats and sheathing them with 
copper to protect them from the ice, which now 
extended unbroken for eighty miles. 
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A boat was then: sent south to search for 
other vessels, and upon its return reported that 
the Arctic and six other ships were still clear 
and would stand by to receive the fugitives 
if they abandoned their ships. As it appeared 
hopeless for the vessels to escape, the boats 
were provisioned, the flags set union-down 
upon the ships and on September 14, the 
flotilla of boats, loaded with men and with 
several women and children among them, set 
forth on their hazardous attempt to reach the 
vessels eighty miles distant beyond the ice-pack. 

At the close of the first day the boats landed 
on the beach at the foot of some sand-hills 
and here camp was made, the boats being 
turned up and sails stretched over them as 
shelter for the women and children. By the 
second day Blossom Shoals were reached and 
beyond a tongue of ice the waiting ships could 
be seen about five miles distant, but a gale was 
blowing, a heavy sea was running, and the 
icy wind froze the spray wherever it touched. 

Protected by the jutting ice it was bad 
enough, but as soon as the end of this was passed 
the waves became mountainous, the boats 
constantly shipped water, the provisions were 
soaked and ruined and the occupants, drenched 
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to the skin, were compelled to bail for their 
lives. So tremendous were the waves and so 
heavy the gale that the great anchor-chain 
of the Arctic snapped as if made of thread 
and yet the tiny boats bore on, the men never 
faltering, the women never complaining, and 
despite the furious Arctic tempest reached 
the tossing ships in safety. 

Think of it—twelve hundred and nineteen 
souls rowing through storm-lashed, ice-filled 
seas for nearly one hundred miles in open 
boats and not a man, woman or child missing 
when at last the refuge of the ships was gained! 
Surely a record to be proud of and a feat that 
proved to all the world the heroism, gallantry 
and courage of the whalemen!! 


1 The vessels lost were as follows: 


New Bedford: Barks—Awashonks, Concordia, Contest, Eliza- 
beth, Emily Morgan, Eugenia, Fanny, 
Gay Head, George, Henry Taber, John 
Wells, Massachusetts, Minerva, Navy, 
Oliver Crocker, Seneca, WilliamRotch. 
Ships—Howland, Reindeer, Roman, Thomas 
Dickson. 
New London:  Bark—J. D. Thompson. 
Ship—M onticello. 
Edgarstown: Ships—Champion, Mary. 
San Francisco: Barks—Carlotta, Florida, Victoria. 
Honolulu: Barks—Paira-Kohola, Comet, Victoria 2d, 
Ship—Julian. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LOG OF THE WHALEMAN 


And all of her sailors were fishes to be, 
Blow ye winds westerly, gentle sou’westerly, 
Blow ye winds westerly,—steady she goes. 


IKE all other seamen the whalemen had 
L their log-books, and in these many a 

thrilling story of adventure, many a 
marvelous escape from death, and many a 
strange tale of the sea lie hidden. 

On a merchant ship the logs were kept more 
as a matter of course than anything else, and 
as a rule are dry reading, for entries of wind 
and weather, the courses and distances sailed 
and such items are about all they contain. 

Not so with the logs of the whalemen, however. 
Aside from the weather, the winds, the lati- 
tude and longitude and other matters of a sim- 
ilar sort the whalers’ logs contained accounts 
of all the whales attacked or taken, the amount 
of oil or bone obtained and the strange people 
and stranger places visited. Everything which 
was done aboard ship or ashore was set down 
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in quaint, terse sentences and curiously mis- 
spelled words and no event of importance was 
overlooked. 

To the whaling captains the logs were of vast 
importance and upon the margins of the pages 
and on the blank leaves they jotted memo- 
randa, did sums in arithmetic, wrote letters and 
made comments which are often as interesting 
as the true contents of the log itself. There 
was no rush and hurry about writing the 
log on a whaleship—time was the most abun- 
dant of all things—and the mates and captains 
often wrote their logs as they would a letter 
or a story. Often, too, they illustrated the 
entries in the log-books with pen-and-ink 
sketches, and if an officer had talent and an 
artistic temperament, as often happened, the 
books were decorated with full-page colored 
drawings and paintings. 

Some of these showed the ship under full 
sail, others depicted the chase and capture of 
whales and still others represented scenes in 
foreign lands and gave a far better idea of the 
places visited, the adventures met and the events 
of the cruise than the written words. . 

Even when not really illustrated and deco- 
rated in such a manner the log-books were 
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6 7 


Sympots Usep BY WHALEMEN IN THEIR LOG-BOOKs. 


1—Sperm whale. 2—Right whale or bowhead. 3—Grampus 
4—Porpoise. 5—Boat lowered. 6—Flukes up “sounded.” 
47—Drew (escaped). 
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filled with pictures showing the whales at- 
tacked, caught, killed and lost, for the whalers 
found ‘‘picture-writing” far easier and more 
satisfactory than setting down numerous items 
in script. Sometimes the crude pictures of the 
whales were drawn with a pen, but as a rule 
they were made by means of stamps, carved 
from wood by the men themselves, while in 
recent years rubber stamps have been used. 

Whenever an entry regarding a whale was to 
be made, the impression of the proper stamp — 
was made on the margin of the page and thus, 
at a glance, the reader could determine how 
many whales were taken, how many escaped, 
and how many barrels of oil each furnished, 
for the number of barrels of oil was written on 
a small, blank spot left upon the likeness of 
each whale for that purpose. 

Some of the whalers used plain, black ink 
on the stamps, but others made the miniature 
whales in brilliant blue and added a realistic 
touch by painting on a plume of scarlet spray 
to show the creatures were killed and ‘‘spouted 
blood.”” As many of the whalers cruised both 
for sperm and right whales there were stamps 
for each kind and even porpoises and grampuses 
were not forgotten and some of the old logs 
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look like veritable marine menageries with 
their black, blue and red whales, grampuses, 
porpoises, walruses and seals scattered over 
the pages. 

In addition to the log-books there were the 
journals and diaries kept by the officers and 
even by members of the crew, and these often 
contained matters of far more interest to the 
world at large than the real logs. 


A SxEetcH MADE BY A WHALEMAN IN HIS LOG-BOOK. 


Of course many of the old logs and journals 
were destroyed, many were tucked away in 
chests and garrets never again to be brought 
forth, while still others were preserved either 
by the whalemen or their families or by in- 
dividuals interested in the whaling industry. 
The Old Dartmouth Historical Society has a 
wonderful collection of old, rare and interest- 
ing logs and journals; there are still others in 
the New Bedford Public Library—among them 
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that of the Junior of mutiny fame—and many 
private collectors in and near the old whaling 
ports also have valuable and interesting log- 
books and journals in their libraries. 

By a perusal of these old ships’ books one 
may get a better insight of the whalemen’s 
lives than by any other means, for the entries 
often reflected the hopes, sorrows, joys and 
sentiments of the whalemen to a wonderful 
degree. Sometimes the story of a burial. at 
sea will be recorded; again the birthday of 
the captain, the anniversary of his wedding 
or other family events will be set down in heavy 
underscored lines, while not infrequently some 
trivial event—such as the killing of a chicken 
for dinner or the fact that the ‘‘old sow had six 
pigs” will be duly entered and illustrated with 
as much care and seriousness as the staving 
of a boat or the taking of a hundred-barrel 
whale. 

Some of the logs were filled with laments 
and sadness from beginning to end, others 
were redolent of happiness and jollity; some 
told of long voyages with nothing but empty 
casks and disappointments as a result, while 
still others were obviously written by men on 
the verge of madness or by religious fanatics. 
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Among the older logs some are very quaint 
and one, dated in 1745, states that it is the 
record of ‘‘A Journey by God’s Permission in 
the Nazarene from Virginia to Whithaven.”’ 

Another remarkable log was kept by Captain 
Clothier Pierce of the Minnesota, a man who 
wept over his log whenever he opened it and 
headed every page with the caption: ‘‘Re- 
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marks on Board the Most Unfortunate Vessel 
in the Whaling Business.” 

His shipmates must have had a mighty 
melancholy time on their cruises, for he did 
nothing but lament continually and his daily 
entries in the log-book were as lugubrious as 
the headings to the pages—as illustrated by 


the following extracts: 
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“July 1, 1868. No signs of life here, nothing 
for us. June has passed and we get now where. 
no chance for us this season I fear. three 
seasons in the North Atlantic too get one whale 
in this unfortunate vessel. 

“July 4th, Wind E. S. E. Will the wind never 
change? This is the Fourth of July a day of 
rejoicing with People at Home. But a sad 
day for us. No whales in The Ocean that we 
can Find. A Head Wind. No chance to do 
anything or to ever get one whale. 

‘The Lord’s Hand appears to be against 
the Poor Old Minnesota and all concerned in 
her. Will the Lord in his infinite Mercy ever 
suffer us to get one Whale? Employed sheath- 
ing the deck. Many are rejoicing today but 
our hearts are filled with sadness that this 
Poor Vessel cannot get a whale.” 


“July 12th. Nothing to be seen but sails 
I fear the ocean contains no treasures for this 
unfortunate vessel. Nothing like sperm whales 
here. Picked up a barrel of petroleum oil. 
So the time passes and we get Nothing. 

“July 13th. No whale this season for the 
poor Old Minnesota. The Lord will not suffer 
us to get one I am so wicked ”’ 
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Under other dates this sad captain entered 
such sentiments as the following: 


‘Fate I fear has ordained that we get nothing 
this season. May the Lord in His mercy pour 
out a blessing for this unfortunate vessel is 
my earnest prayer although I feel I am un- 
worthy.” 


“May that being that presides over the 
destinies of men guide and direct me in all 
things I desire. Some fog, Bad weather for 
seeing. A perfect desert. The Pierce family 
are unfortunate. Looks desolate. Our ruin 
is inevitable.” 


One really pities this man after reading over 
the log he wrote so many years ago and it 
brings a sigh of relief to learn that despite his 
forebodings he succeeded in taking some whales 
before his voyage was over. 

Some of the old skippers and their mates 
imagined they possessed literary talent and 
quite often varied the monotony of their log- 
book entries by scraps of impromptu verse. 
Most of this was mere doggerel, but now and 
then some man left evidences .of real talent 
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and at times wrote parodies on well-known 
poems or songs which were quite amusing. 
Such a man was the steward of the Emmeline, 
one Washington Foster, who kept the log of 
the schooner on a voyage from Mystic, Con- 
necticut to the Croisettes, on a cruise for 
sea-elephant oil. His parody on “The Old 
Oaken Bucket’ was not bad for a whaleman 
and his entry for Christmas day was quite 
a literary masterpiece for a whaleship’s log- 
book. I quote both verbatim as follows: 


‘How dear to this heart are the scenes of past days. 

‘“When fond recollection recalls them to mind. 

‘““The schooner so taut and so trim like a miss in © 
her stays. 

“And all her light rigging which swayed to the 
wind. 

“The old-fashioned galley, the try-works close by it. 

“The old blubber boat with six oars to pull it. 

“The bunk of my messmate, the wooden chest 
nigh it. 

“‘The old Monkey Jacket, the often-patched jacket. 

“The greasy old jacket which hung up beside it.” 


“Monday Dec. 25th. 1843. Begins with 
strong winds with hail and rain from NW to 
NNW. Had an early breakfast and watched a 
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favourable opportunity for starting to the shore 
at half past 4 a4.M. The wind lulling a little the 
boat put off taking with them a bag of bread 
for the shore party and in a few minutes arrived 
at the beach. We had almost forgotten that 
today is Christmas day, the season of festivity 
and rejoicing at home and we can almost fancy 
that we hear the halls resounding with the en- 
livening notes of the violin and the merry step 
of the fascinating dance, the tables groaning 
under the weight of poultry, pies and all the 
delicacies of the season, and—but stop, the bark 
of that infernal sea elephant has destroyed the 
illusion and recalled our wandering senses back 
to our anchorage in the cold, stormy, cheerless 
and desolate Croisettes. But no matter, ’tis 
true we cannot at present revel amid the strong, 
exhilarating mixtures and quaff the luxurious 
wines of the seasons, being at present all hands 
of us, ‘ teetotallers ’"—but we can look forward 
to St. Helena and a full ship and in sweet antici- 
pation lay back in a bottle of Cunningham’s 
best and that is almost’ as good as though we 
had it. Moreover we can,—listen to me now, 
ye epicures who ransack ocean, earth and air to 
satisfy your pampered and vitiated appetites,— 
we live, nay we feast, here in this remote and 
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dismal corner of the globe on luxuries the 
savoury flavour of which you can form no con- 
ception. The richest and most delicious mor- 
sels of food that ever found its way into human | 
stomach, such as sea elephant’s tongues, flip- 
pers, hearts, livers tripe, etc., so that we are not 
so bad off during the holidays, but that we 
might be much worse.”’ 


Surely a man capable of writing matter such 
as the above was worthy of a better fate than 
serving as a greasy steward aboard a whaler. 
The old log-book which contains his verses and 
his descriptive entries smells abominably of 
guano, although more than seventy years have 
passed since the Emmeline sold her sea-elephant 
oil in Cape Town and sailed to Ichaboe Island 
to load guano for home. 

Tales of trouble with the crew, of leaks, of 
good and bad luck, of storm and other events 
are common, but. only now and then is a log- 
book found which contains accounts of a mutiny, 
for the excellent reason that when a crew muti- 
nied and took the ship the log-books were usually 
destroyed. The log of the Junior is still pre- 
served, as already mentioned, and the log of 
the Barclay, from which the following extracts 
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were taken, also relates the story of a mutiny. 

The Barclay’s log belongs to Andrew Snow, 
Jr. of Padanaram, Massachusetts, who has a 
remarkable collection of old whaling logs, jour- 
nals and other relics of the industry. The logs 
of the Emmeline and the Minnesota, quoted 
above, and that of the Morea, to be mentioned 
later, are also in Mr. Snow’s collection. 

The memorable voyage of the ship Barclay 
began on September 13, 1834, and ended on 
September 27, 1837, and the thrilling incidents 
with which it was replete might well form the 
basis for a fascinating tale of the sea. 

Trouble commenced on the Barclay very soon 
after leaving port, although nothing very tragic 
materialized for some time, but as an example 
of the manner in which logs were kept, the first 
entries on the Barclay’s log are interesting. 


“Saturday on board. Lying at anchor, Bed- 
ford Harbor below Palmer’s Is. 5 fathoms of 
Water. First part of these 24 hours strong 
Breezes from the NW, the weather fine. Most 
of the crew on Board employed in Ship’s Duty. 
Mid part (of the day) light airs from the N.W. 
Patt. part a fine Breeze from the N. At 5 
o’clock Broke ground and Bid a Due to the Land, 
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We all so muchadmire. But with the hopes ofa 
Short Voyage, We set all sail. At 9 o’clock the 
pilot left us. Steered out SW. At 11 o'clock 
the wind shifted to the East from that time 
to the SE, we steering tothe SW. At 12 0’clock 
to Gay Head light House. Bore E 1-2 N. Dist. 
8 miles. The No Mans Land Bore ESE. Saw 
number of vessels steering different courses. 
So Ends this day with Sweet Fealings of Home.” 


Although each day’s entry in a log closed with 
“So ends this day ”’ yet thé above termination 
of a day’s entries is very unusual. The next 
entry of note in this log of the Barclay is dated 
‘“ Monday Oct. the 6th.” 


““Commenseed with fine Weather and light 
Winds from the South. We with all sails set. 
One Brig in sight at 2 o’clock. Lowered our 
boats to exercise the crew, which was very 
necesury. At supper While in the act of share- 
ing the vittals forward, one of the Crew began 
to fight with some of the Green hands, it being 
the third time. We put him in Rigging Not 
intending to flay him but his sarsy tung caused 
him a few stripes with fore parts of a small head- 
line affter which he acknowledge he was to 
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blame. We then let him goe forward where 
he made nomber threats. This promising 
youth’s name is Bradford Trafford. Mid part 
light airs from the South. The Blacksmiths 
very sausy he being the worse for Rum. Latt. 
part calmer, lowered the boats and chaseed 
Grampass for whales.”’ ; 

“Oct. the 8th. Nothing to be seen but the 
wide Ocean. Our old Rigging parts very often, 
it is not otherwise to be expected. So ends this 
long and Dismal day in hopes of a fare one.” 


But the ‘“ fare’’ weather was not to be and 
the voyage was rough and the weather stormy 
and ‘‘ Heavy Gails ”’ lasted for days as the ship 
labored and wallowed round Cape Horn and 
into the Pacific. No entries were made on 
many days on account of the heavy weather 
necessitating the captain’s presence constantly 
on deck and even Christmas Day and New Years 
were passed over without an observation. Once 
in the Pacific, however, matters improved and 
entries were again made and under date of 
“ Briday, April the 29th.” the following occurs. 


“At 8 o’clock the Captain sent the steward 
forward to Call the Men Aft or one of them, 
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to see their Meat Weighed; but their reply 
was that they would not come. This was told 
the Captain. He immediately Called to them 
to come aft and repeated it three times and 
then went after them and took a Broom at 
one of the Blacks. They all refused to go 
aft but one said one of their complaint was 
that one pound and 1-4 of meat was not enough 
and were very insolent and made their threats. 
They Now went Forward not wishing to see 
their weight of meat. the said Black was in- 
solent to the Captain when Coming Forward 
but was called to Go aft again, his reply was 
that he would not and fled for the foreCastle. 
While getting him up one of the Men Henry 
Ketchum came at the Gangway and inter- 
fered and Challenged the Captain and struck 
him. At this time the Captain took hold of 
him and dropped his wepon. The Fellow took 
it up and maid an attempt to strike the Cap- 
tain with it. From this he was told to go 
Aft but refused and went Down the Fore Castle. 
Took a sheath knife and said he would kil 
the first man that went down but afterward 
delivered himself to be put in Irons where 
now remains in the Run, Thus ends in 
Peace.”’ 
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Fortunately for the Barclay the mutiny was 
nipped in the bud, and whales soon being sighted, 
the crew forgot their troubles in the hard and 
exciting work of the chase, but no doubt things 
looked serious indeed on that memorable Fri- 
day in April and the strangely punctuated and 
spelled words, with their oddly placed capital 
letters, give but a vague impression of the 
exciting hours when the handful of officers 
faced their sullen, mutinous crew and stared 
death in the face. 

In a former chapter I mentioned the fact that 
captains at times became maniacs through 
loneliness, and allowing their thoughts to dwell 
constantly on matters of religion, and the log 
of the New Bedford ship Morea records such 
a case. 

The Morea left New Bedford on October 13, 
1853, and returned on May 1, 1856, and here 
it is interesting to note that while whalers 
apparently had little superstitious dread of 
setting forth on the thirteenth, yet both the 
Barclay and the Morea, as well as several 
other vessels, on which tragedies occurred, 
set sail on the thirteenth day of the month. 
The earliest entries on the Morea’s logs are 
of little interest and were made by the captain, 
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Thomas B. Peabody, but the later entries, after 
June, 1854, and which were made by the chief 
mate, Beriah C. Manchester, relate a sad and 
tragic story of the sea. 


“ ‘Remarks on board the Ship Morea, Sat. 
June 3d. 1854 

“Strong winds from WNW and some fog. 
The first part ship head SE. Saw five ships. 
This afternoon Captain Peabody retired for a 
while and on bring Called and at the tea table 
he made some very unusual remarks from him 
to make, askin the officers if they thought a 
man would be punished in the other world 
for making away with himself if he had nothing 
to hope for or could see no prospect of happi- 
ness before him. At night he went to bed 
as usual and was up during the night givin 
directions how to stear. At breakfast he 
seemed rather melancolly, eat but little and 
after breakfast came on deck but soon went 
below again. At 10 A.M. he sent the Steward 
after mee to come below. I went into the 
cabbin. Hee was in his bearth. Hee told 
mee hee had sent for mee to tell mee that hee 
was goin to meet his god and gave mee his 
reasons for so doing, and some little directions 
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about his things. After conversing with him 
for some twenty minutes or more I went on 
deck and communicated that hee had told mee 
to the other officers. 

“Soon after wee three—the second and third 
mates and myself—went down and inquired 
if he had tacon anything to caus him to bee as 
hee was. At first hee said no only a spoonful 
of Brandy but soon after on being asked again 
hee said hee would not go with a lie for hee 
had tacon laudanum; but as wee thought hee 
had not tacon enough to caus death wee let 
him bee. Hee now inquired how the weather 
was. At marideon hee got up, called for a 
light lit a cigar and went to bed again. So 
this affair stood at noon. Middle and last of 
this day fresh SW winds and cloudy weather 
etc. One man sick 


“Remarks Sunday June 4th. 1854. 

_“Strong South winds and some rain etc. 
At 2 p.m. Capt. Peabody got up and wanted 
an observation tacon but hee was in sutch a 
state hee was not able to note the time. Hee 
remained up till 6.30 p.m. while up gave his 
opinion on the prospect of whales at certain 


places then went to bed again. 
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“At 9 p.m,. hee gave orders to lay the head 
yards back. At 2.30. a.m. hee gave orders to 
stear north as soon as it was light enough to 
man the mast head. At breakfast hee said 
hee could not eat anything Hee seemed in his 
right mind through the forenoon. At dinner 
time I asked him if hee could eat some dinner. 
Hee said the thoughts of food made him sick 
to his stomach but said the steward was going 
to make some soup, Etc. 

“Monday June 5th. 1854. About 2 P.M. 
saw two whales. Lowered three boats. At 3 
returned on board without getting fast. While 
the boats was off Capt. Peabody gave orders 
to make more sail and keep the ship near the 
boats and after wee got on board hee asked mee 
how many whales I saw. At tea time he was in 
bed and did not get up. At 6.30 p.m saw two 
whales the weather too thick to lower. While 
looking at the whales their being no one in the 
cabin but the captain, wee heard the report of 
a gun and a musket ball come through the deck. 
We immediately went below and found Capt. 
Peabody lying on deck in his room with his face 
blown off from his chin to his eyes both upper 
and lower jaws entirely off. Hee breathed a 
few moments and was gone. Middle part 
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more moderate. At 1.30 a.m. saw ice, then 
to rest. At 8.30 a.m. committed the remains 
of Captain Peabody to the deep and A solem 
right it was indeed. Thus ends these 24 
hours.” 


It is something of a relief to turn from these 
plain, unvarnished, laboriously written tales of 
sad or tragic events to the ordinary logs relating 
pleasant voyages, good catches and full cargoes, 
of which the following are typical examples, 
illustrations and all. 


“Remarks on Board the ship Ohio of Nan- 
tucket. Chas. W. Coffin, Master. Cruising 
off Japan. 
-Priday 
taly 17 
1834 

ePirst 
part light 
breezes at @ 
S.W. Lie } 
ap. N.E. 
under full 
sail employed repairing the foretopmast and 
staysail finished bent it wet the-hold. at sunset 
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shortened sail. Middle part much the same at 


daylight commenced stowing down at 9 a.m. + 


Mot 


¥ 
& 


saw a shoal of sperm whales. Put off at 11 
A.M. struck, the boats among whales. N. 
14 ace hit 


¥ 
Xx 


The crude imprints on the margins of the 
page indicate that three whales were taken, one 
was ‘‘mist ’”’ and one “ drew iron.” 


“Remarks on Board of the Ship Montreal 
In the Kamtskatkal Sea. F. L. Fish, Master. 
“Thursday July the 15th. 1851. 
“These 24 hours commenced with a light air 
and cloudy from the southwards and westward 
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the boats off chasing ‘whales, at 3 P.M. struck 
2 whales and turned them up 7 miles from the 
ship and commenced towing them to the ship 


in a calm at 11 took them alongside with fresh 

breeze and rane from the S at1 A.M. all hands 

sent below at 7 called all hands and commenced 

cutting in. latter part puffy with a light air and 
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a berg, heavy swell from the S all hands em- | 
ployed in cutting. At 12M. had one whale in — 
and hooked on to.the other. So ends. Lat. — 
60 53’ North.” 


Throughout every page of these two logs, and 
many others as well, the entries are much the 
same: good weather, plenty of whales, constant 
employment, and casks steadily filled with oil. 
Such were the ordinary events of a whaling 
cruise, and while most of the ships filled up and 
made good catches, now and then a vessel had 
poor luck and returned from a long cruise with- 
out getting enough oil “‘ to grease their boots ”’ 
as one whaleman expressed it. Usually this was 
due to the fault of the whalers themselves and 
such was the case on the bark Alexander, which 
sailed in 1835 and whose journal—in the pos- 
session of Mr. P. H. Nye—is one of the most 
curious and amusing records of a whaling cruise 
ever written. 

From first to last this remarkable voyage was 
scarcely more than one continuous orgy on the 
part of the officers. The captain and mates 
spent all of their waking hours in drinking, dis- 
cipline was thrown entirely aside and, as the 
entries in the journal show, there was scarcely 
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a day when the skipper and his mates were not 
drunk. Indeed the journal—kept by the cooper 
Ephraim Billings—served as a log-book of the 
cruise, for the captain and mates were usually 
too intoxicated to think of the log—much less 
to write any account of the daily happenings, 
which was perhaps a bit of wisdom on their part, 
for if they had jotted down the truth it would 
have been far from creditable to themselves. 

The poor cooper must have had a hard and 
dismal time of it, as proved by his quaint entries 
and remarks, while nearly every page ended 
with ‘‘ May God have mercy on this ship,’ 
“God knows what will become of us all,” 
“May God grant this voyage soon ends,” or 
“ Thank God another day has passed.”’ 

For a time the cooper made daily notes on 
the condition of the captain and the officers and 
stated that, ‘‘ The captain was middling drunk,” 
‘‘ All hands came aboard drunk,” ‘‘ The mates 
were very drunk,” etc., but he soon gave this 
up in despair and as of too frequent occurrence 
and confined himself to recording the times 
when more unusual conditions occurred, as, 
“Captain only a little drunk,” “Some hands 
sober,” ‘‘ Mates not very drunk,” or “ Captain 
not drunk today.”’ Only once did he enter any- 
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thing to the captain’s credit. This was on an 
occasion when an insolent and rebellious “‘ boy ”’ 
of the ship’s company was thrashed by the cap- 
tain and Ephraim remarks “‘ This is the best 
deed the captain has done on this terrible 
voyage. Pray God he may repeat the work 
often.”’ 

No doubt Billings was terribly homesick, for 
he was the only man who remained sober and 
gave a thought to the welfare of the bark and 
he never failed to note the anniversary of his 
birth, of his marriage, or of the death of his 
wife throughout the voyage and underscored 
such entries with heavy, black lines. 

Funnily enough the cooper never wrote his 
journal in the first person, but always as if 
speaking of another, as, ‘‘ This day is the birth- 
day of Ephraim Billings, cooper of the bark 
Alexander, or, “‘ The cooper, Ephraim Billings, 
remained on board, all others being ashore 
drunk.” 

The poor man’s troubles finally came to an end 
when the captain had him arrested for mutiny 
in a South American port, the ‘‘mutiny” 
consisting of appearing on deck in his stocking 
feet. The South American prison was far 
from a punishment, however, for the cooper 
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found it a most welcome change from the ship. 
When he became sober the captain endeavored 
to induce Ephraim to return to the vessel, 
but the cooper had had enough of it, and in 
his journal states that he refused, ‘‘As God 
knows i know too much of what goes on and 
what I may expect.’”’ According to his journal 
Billings had a very easy and pleasant time, 
on shore, for he was released from prison, 
was entertained by the officials and finally 
reached home in safety, “‘Never to go awhal- 
ing again, please God.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
LEISURE HOURS 


The jackass is a pretty bird, 
He looks so fine and slick. 

One half of him is head and ears, 
The other half is kick. 


Sing fare ye well, my lady, 
Sing fare ye well awhile, 

Sing fare ye well, my lady, 
I’m going to leave you now. 


HE above stanza of, the whalers’ chantey 
might truthfully be said to typify their 
life, fully half of which consisted mainly 

of kicks. But if their work was hard, their food 
coarse and none too plentiful, their calling 
dangerous and their treatment often brutal, 
yet they had their hours of leisure when all 
their hardships and perils were forgotten. 

Aboard their ships idle moments were oc- 
cupied by mending their worn clothes, carving 
curios or other articles from bone or whales’ 
teeth or doing ‘‘ scrimshaw”’ work. 
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There is an old saying among sailors that a 
“whaleman can be told by his patches” and 
at the close of a long cruise the whalers’ gar- 
ments were more patches than anything else, 
often consisting of ‘holes with a few rags 
around them” or a “patch upon patch and 
a patch over all’’—this term being applied to 
a peculiar method used by the whalers for get- 
ting the utmost possible service out of their 
clothing. By placing one garment within an- 
other, sewing them together and patching 
any rents or openings which happened to coin- 
cide, two absolutely worthless articles of wear- 
ing apparel could be combined to form one 
wearable garment. 

When both of the articles were dark colored 
the effect was not so bad—if the work was well 
done—but when one was light and the other 
dark, or when a pair of red drawers was used 
as the foundation for dark trousers, the effect 
was striking to say the least and it is not to 
be wondered at that whalemen were famed 
for their patches throughout the maritime 
world. 

Scrimshaw work was a term applied to all 
forms of carving or decorating whales’ teeth, 
walrus’ tusks or bones, but nowadays usually 
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refers specifically to the teeth engraved by the 
‘whalemen. Some of the men became very 
expert in carving and decorating the teeth and 
tusks and produced marvelously delicate and 
beautiful handiwork with the crudest of tools, 
or even with a jack-knife alone. 

In decorating the teeth the design was 
scratched upon the smooth, hard surface and 
colors, such as India ink, paint, or even soot 
from the try-works, was rubbed into the 

incised lines. 

By this laborious and crude method results 
equaling the finest steel engravings were often 
produced, although the majority of scrim- 
shawed teeth showed little artistic talent on 
the part of the men. Many of the designs 
were original, such as ships under full sail, 
incidents of the chase and capture of whales 
and other maritime scenes, but the best and most 
elaborate were traced or transferred from the 
books, magazines or illustrated papers which 
found their way to the forecastles of the whal- 
ing ships. 

More ambitious and skillful members of the 
crews carved articles from the teeth and their 
cribbage-boards, made from walrus tusks, the 
beautifully inlaid boxes of whalebone, ivory, 
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shell and wood and many articles manufactured 
by the whalemen from the materials at hand 
were as delicately carved, as well finished and as 
intricate in design as any work of the Orient. 

More numerous than all other articles made 
by the whalers were the odd ‘“‘jagging wheels”’ 
for crimping the edges of pastry, pies, etc. 
No one seems to know just why the whalemen 
were so fond of making these, but it may have 
been due to ever-present thoughts of the 
delicious pies of their New England homes 
and which for years at a time were but memo- 
ries of the past or expectations of the future. 

Whatever the reason, the carved pastry 
wheels were produced in vast numbers by the 
whalemen and many were most ingenious in 
construction and were most beautifully wrought. 
The best collection of these in existence is that 
of the Old Dartmouth Historical Society of 
New Bedford and whole cases filled with this 
handiwork of the whalemen may be seen in the 
_ Society’s museum. 

Many of the wheels were highly ornamented 
with mother-of-pearl, whalebone or brass wire 
inlaid in the ivory; others were intricately 
carved, while one specimen is made entirely 
of tortoise shell. Nearly every one bears a 
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fork at one end for piercing the pie-crust or 
the cake, and in some cases the fork is so 
arranged as to fold down, while in other in- 
stances two, three, five or even seven wheels 
of various sizes are combined on one instru- 
ment. Looking at these examples of the whale- 
men’s skill one marvels at the time and patience 
which must have been required to cut them 
with a jack-knife from the dense, hard teeth, 
but time was no object and often hung heavy 
on the whalers’ hands, and men who hunted 
whales on three- or five-year cruises possessed 
patience to the utmost degree. 

But of all amusements or recreations, other 
than shore-leave, the whalers looked forward 
with the greatest anticipation to “‘gamming.”’ 
To ‘‘gam’’ meant to visit another ship and 
whenever two vessels met at sea, and the 
weather would permit, they were hove-to and 
hours were spent in gamming. 

The whalemen had their own ideas of eti- 
quette and these were observed with as much 
formality as on a man-o’-war. When going 
gamming the captain of one ship had the 
starboard boat lowered and was pulled to 
the other vessel while her mate returned the 
visit in the larboard boat. If both the ves. 
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sels hailed from the same port there were 
letters to be sent home or received, inquiries 
about friends and relatives to be made, com- 
parisons of catches and cargoes, stories of 
adventures to be told and innumerable healths 
to be drunk, for a “‘gam”’ called for spirits, 
food, tobacco and other forms of celebration 
in the forecastle, as well as in the cabin. 

If, however, one ship was a “sound boat” 
and the other an “island” or Nantucket 
vessel, each of the crews would strive to outdo 
the other in their yarns and stories—as well 
as in profanity—for there was keen rivalry 
between the vessels hailing from New Bed- 
ford, New London and other coast ports and 
those from Nantucket, and the men were 
never so happy as when they could boast of a 
bigger catch or of more oil than their rivals. 

But whether rivals or friends good-fellow- 
ship prevailed while the gamming continued; 
the forecastles and cabins rang with laughter, 
the decks resounded to the shuffle and patter 
of dancing feet and !usty lungs roared forth 
the whalemen’s songs. 

Many of these songs of the whalemen were 
very descriptive of their lives, their experiences 
and their hardships; others were sentimental; 
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still others were comic, or contained “‘flings”’ 
at captains and officers, while the great majority 
of them—if the truth must be confessed— 
were indescribably obscene or terribly profane. 

Chanteys too were sung by the whalemen, 
but unlike the songs their chanteys were 
identical with those known to seamen the world 
over and which have been handed down by 
word of mouth since the days of Drake and 
Rodney. Often, to be sure, the whalers varied 
the words of the chanteys to suit their own 
particular needs, but the airs remained the same 
as those chorused by the crews of merchant 
ships. 

Like the merchantmen, the whaleships had 
their ‘‘chantey-men,” old hands who knew 
every working song of the five oceans, and the 
chantey-man on a whaler was almost as much 
of a privileged character and as great a favorite 
with the men as his prototype on a merchant 
vessel. It was his duty to start the songs 
going, as the crew hove at windlass or tailed 
to brace or halyard, and often he did little 
more than sing his way through a cruise, for 
his chanteys put such life and vigor in the men 
that officers could afford to overlook his shirk- 
ing at times. 
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There is nothing which excels a rousing 
song in making hard work light, and the value 
of a good chantey was appreciated by men 
and officers alike. Oftentimes the men found 
an opportunity to vent their pent-up feelings 
and to express their opinions of ship, officers, 
and life in general in their songs and chanteys 
and with practical immunity from punishment. 
Many a hard-fisted mate and brutal skipper 
has smiled at the descriptions of his own 
shortcomings in chantey or song when the same 
words, if spoken, would result in.a blow from a 
belaying-pin or a dose of the ‘“‘cat’’ for the 
man who had the temerity to express such 
sentiments. 

Although the chanteys were often impro- 
vised by the chantey-man and the words 
varied, yet the airs were always the same 
and certain chanteys were always used for defi- 
nite purposes. There were anchor, or cap- 
stan chanteys; halyard chanteys and sheet; 
tack or bowline chanteys; and the clank and 
clatter of capstan-pawls, the creak of wind- 
lass, or the squeak and groan of yards and tackle- 
blocks were invariably accompanied by some 
chantey or song roared boisterously from the 
whalemen’s throats. 
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Many a time the familiar air of ‘“ Whiskey 
Johnny” helped the men as they hauled at the 
halyards, and as the great sails were hoisted 
and the ship spread her white wings these 
words rang out across the waves: 


Oh, whiskey is the life of man, 
Whiskey! Johnny! 

It always was since time began, 
Oh, whiskey for my Johnny! 


Oh, whiskey makes me wear old clo’s, 
Whiskey! Johnny! 

’Twas whiskey gave me a broken nose, 
Oh, whiskey for my Johnny! 


I think I heard our Old Man say, 
Whiskey! Johnny! 

““T’ll treat my men in a decent way,” 
Oh, whiskey for my Johnny! 


“Tl treat my men in a decent way,” 
Whiskey! Johnny! 

“Tl grog them all three times a day,” 
Oh, whiskey for my Johnny! 


“A glass of grog for every man,” 
Whiskey! Johnny! 
‘And a bottle full for the Chantey Man,” 
Oh, whiskey for my Johnny! 
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Or again it may have been ‘‘ Hanging Johnny,” 
which aided in spreading topsails to the wind 
and above the thrash of unfurled canvas 
and the rattle of blocks one would hear: 


They call me Hanging Johnny, 
Away—e—Oh! 
They call me Hanging Johnny, 
So hang, boys, hang. 


I'll hang you all together, 
Away—e—Oh! 

I'll hang you all together, 
So hang, boys, hang. 


Then, as the crew bent to the handspikes 
and the great anchor came slowly from the 
ground the chantey-man would roar out the 
words and the men would join lustily in the 
chorus of some well-known chantey, such as 
“The Rio Grande,” “A Maid of Amster- 
dam,” or ‘“‘The Fishes’’—the last being partic- 
ularly appropriate for the whalemen: 


Oh, a ship she was rigged and ready for sea, 
Windy weather! Stormy weather! 
And all of her sailors were fishes to be, 
Blow ye winds, westerly, gentle sou’westerly, 
Blow ye winds westerly,—steady she goes. 
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Oh, first came the herring, the king o’ the sea, 
Windy weather! Stormy weather! 
He jumped on the poop. ‘‘I’ll be capt’n!” cried 
he. 
Blow ye winds westerly, gentle sou’westerly 
Blow ye winds westerly,—steady she goes! 


Oh, next came a flatfish, they call him a skate, 
Windy weather! Stormy weather! 

“Tf you be the capt’n why sure I’m the mate.” 
Blow ye winds westerly, gentle sou’ westerly, 
Blow ye winds westerly,—steady she goes. 


As the to’gallant sails were hoisted the song 
changed to a different air and the welkin rang 
to: 


And who d’ye think’s the skipper o’ her? 
Blow, boys, blow! 

Why, Holy Joe, the nigger lover! 
Blow, my bully boys, blow! 


Now who d’ ye think’s the chief mate o’ her? 
Blow, boys, blow! 

A big mu-latter come from Antigua! 
Blow, my bully boys, blow! 


And what d’ye think we had for dinner? 
Blow, boys, blow! 
Mosquito’s heart and sandfly’s liver, 
Blow, my bully boys, blow! 
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Chanteys with a chorus of “Blow, my bully 
boys, blow’? were very common and were 
always favorites with whalemen and merchant 
sailors alike and innumerable chanteys have a 
chorus of these or similar words; as for example 
the two following: 


Oh, blow ye winds I long to have you, 
Blow, bullies, blow! 

Oh, blow to-day and blow to-morrow, ' 
Blow, my bully boys, blow! 


Oh, blow to-day and blow to-morrow, 
Blow, bullies, blow! 

Oh, blow away all care and sorrow, 
Blow, my bully boys, blow! 


As I was a-walking down Paradise Street, 
Away—hay—blow the man down; 

A trim little packet I happened to meet. 
Oh, give us some time to blow a man down! 


I hailed her in English, she answered me clear 
Away—hay—blow the man down; 
“*I’m from the Black Anchor bound to the Shake- 
speare,”’ 
Oh, give us some time to blow a man down! 


So I tailed her my flipper and took her in tow, 
Away—hay—blow the man down; 
And yardarm to yardarm away we did go. 
Oh, give us some time to blow a man down! 
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But unfortunately for Jack the “trim little 
packet’’ always proved to be a pirate sailing 
under false colors, according to the chantey- 
man’s verses, and, after reciting the adventures 
which befel him upon taking the deceptive 
young woman “in tow,’’ the singer would 
proceed to preach a sermon in chantey-form and 
warned all his fellows in the following words: 


Now I'll give you a warning afore we belay, 
Away—hay—blow the man down! 

Don’t never pay heed to what pretty gals say, 
Oh, give us some time to blow the man down! 


Or again the tune might be that of “‘Cape 
Horn” and the leather-lunged chantey-man 
would lead the crews at their labor with: 


I wish to God I’d never been born, 
To me way,—hay, hay—yah! 

To go sailing round and round Cape Horn, 
A long time ago—! 


Around Cape Horn, where wild gales blow, 
To me way,—hay, hay—yah! 

Around Cape Horn through sleet and snow, 
A long time ago—! 


Around Cape Horn with frozen sails, 
To me way,—hay, hay—yah! 
Around Cape Horn to hunt for whales, 
A long time ago—! 
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“Sally Brown” was also a favorite chantey 
and the Yankee whalemen carried the words and 
air of this splendid sea song into the uttermost 
parts of the world. In the South Seas the 
Kanakas chant it as they labor; in the palm- 
fringed isles of the Caribbean the chorus rings 
melodiously from the throats of the toiling 
negroes hauling logs or pulling drougher-boats, 
for wherever the whalemen touched the natives 
caught the air,—often with no knowledge of the 
meaning of the words—and through genera- 
tions it has come down, usually garbled and 
unintelligible, but always recognizable. 


Oh, Sally Brown of New York City, 
Aye Sally,—Sally Brown, 

Of pretty Sal this is a ditty, 
I'll spend my money on Sally Brown! 


Oh, Sally Brown is a white man’s daughter, 
Aye, Sally,—Sally Brown. 

Oh, Sally Brown is very pretty. 
I’ll spend my money on Sally Brown! 


But stirring as the chanteys were, when roared 
in melodious unison from a score of hairy throats, 
yet they were not typical of the whalemen and 
came second-hand from the deep-sea sailors of 
the merchant marine—and often sadly worn and 
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in bad shape at that. Indeed few of an 
outward bound whaleship’s crew had ever 
heard a chantey or even knew the meaning 
of the word, and while the “ greenies ’’ soon 
picked up the songs and chanteys of their 
more experienced comrades the chorus on 
an outward-bound whaler was often pitifully 
weak. 

What they lacked in their chanteys was made 
up for in their songs, however, and one might 
obtain a very fair idea of the whalemen’s lives 
and duties, how the whales were caught, and the 
hardships of the whalers’ calling from their 
songs alone. 

For example, nothing could be truer to life 
than the following, which was an old stand-by 
and no doubt gave the singer much relief, when 
he realized what a fool he’d made of himself by 
shipping on a whaling vessel. 


*T was advertised in Boston, 
New York and Buffalo, 

Five hundred brave Americans, 
A-whaling for to go. 


They send you to New Bedford, 
The famous whaling port; 

They send you to a shark’s store, 
And board and fit you out. 
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They send you to a boarding-house, 
For a time to dwell. 

The thieves there, they are thicker 
Than the other side of hell. 


They tell you of the whaling ships, 
A-going in and out. 

They swear you'll make your fortune 
Before you’re five months out. 


But now we're out at sea, my boys, 
We find life hard enough. 

A little piece of stinking meat 
And a blamed small bag of duff. 


Next comes the running rigging, 
Which we’re all supposed to know. 

’*Tis ‘‘Lay aloft, you son-of-a-gun, 
Or overboard you go.” 


The capt’ns on the quarter-deck, ° 
A-squintin’ at the sails, 

Aloft four men are standin’, 
A-searchin’ for sperm whales. 


The cooper at his vise bench 
Is makin’ iron-poles, 

And the mate upon the main hatch 
Is cursin’ all our souls. 


For songs descriptive of whaling, in fact, a 
tabloid account of the entire cruise, there are 
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few which can compare with the following, 
which has echoed in many a greasy forecastle 
of the old square-riggers. 


Come, all ye bold seamen who are cruising for sperm. — 
Come, all ye jolly, bold seamen that have rounded 


Cape Horn. 

For our captain has told us, and we hope he says 
true, 

That there’s plenty of sperm whales on the coast 
of Peru. 


The first whale that we raised, it was late in the 
day, 

Which caused our bold captain these kind words 
to say, 

‘Get ye down to your hammocks and there quietly 
lay. 

We'll raise him in the morning at the break of 
the day.” 


*Twas early next morning, just as the sun rose, 

That a man at the masthead sung out, ‘‘ There she 
blows!”’ 

‘““Where away?” cries the skipper, and the answer, 
from aloft, 

‘Three points on the lee bow and about two miles 
off.”’ 


“Then call up all hands and be of good cheer, 
Get your lines in your boats and your tackle-falls 
clear. 
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: Hoist and swing fore and aft, stand by each boat’s 


crew. 
Lower away, lower away, when the mainyard 
swings to.’’ 


Now the captain is fast and the whale has gone 
down, 

And the chief mate lies waiting his line to bend on. 

Now the whale has come up, like a log he did lay. 

It can never be said that he gave us fair play. 


And when the whale was safely alongside 
and the great, dripping, blanket-piece—every 
pound of which represented so much gold—was 
being cut in, the sweating, oil-soaked, greasy 
crew would burst into some such song as: 


My father’s a hedger and ditcher, 
My mother does nothing but spin, 
While I hunt whales for a living— 
Good Lord, how the money comes in! 


Like all ‘‘men who go down to the sea in 
ships,’”’ the whalemen were often sentimental and 
loved to moralize on their life and what it had 
in store and despite their vicious habits, their 
rough ways and the debasing, brutalizing life 
they led they were capable of real kindness, 
great sympathy and a keen appreciation of the 
beautiful. Although not sailors born, nor even 
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accustomed to a seaman’s life from early youth 
like the merchant sailors, yet the spell of the 
sea, the mystery of the trackless oceans, the 
marvels of the deep, the surpassing beauties of 
tropic islands or the majesty of stupendous 
icebergs and the vast silence and loneliness of 
night watches, all had their effect upon the men. 
While many of them were of a class to which 
nothing but license and debauchery appealed, 
many more were men of intelligence, of good 
breeding and excellent antecedents, who had 
gone astray, while still others were scarcely more 
than boys, susceptible to any influence, and who 
had never known a kind word or a decent home 
and had run away to sea to escape what they 
imagined was a harder life ashore. Still others 
were men who had sought the forecastle of a 
whaleship for love of adventure, and a wish to 
‘see the world,” or had been lured by the 
exaggerated tales of fortunes to be made and the 
lurid advertisements of shipping agents; and 
one and all were heartily sick of whaling and 

terribly homesick before the cruise was over. 
To some only obscene or profane songs were 
intelligible; to others songs of home appealed 
most strongly, while still others delighted in 
songs expressing sentiments which no one would - 
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have believed them capable of understanding. 
Time and time again, as the ship lazily rose and 
fell to the long swell of a mid-ocean calm, with 
canvas slapping the mast and rattling tackle- 
blocks as the trucks swept in wide arcsacross 
the starlit sky, the crew would gather forward 
with pipes aglow, a battered accordeon would 
be brought out and to the accompaniment of 
its wheezy notes some deep-throated whaleman 
would send his voice booming into the velvety 
blackness of the tropic night as he sung: 


*Twas a love of adventure and a longing for gold, 
And a hardened desire to roam 

Tempted me far away o’er the watery world, 
Far away from my kindred and home. 


With a storm-beaten captain, so fearless and bold, 
And a score of brave fellows or two, 

Far away to the hardships, the hunger and cold, 
Sailed this fearless and jovial crew. 


Have you ever cruised on Diego’s bold shores, 
That are washed by the Antarctic wave, 

Where the white-pluméd albatross merrily soars 
O’er many a poor whaler’s grave? 


Did you ever hear tell of that mighty sperm whale, 
That when boldly attacked in his lair, 
With one sweep of his mighty and ponderous tail 
Sends the whaleboat so high in the air? 
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Did you ever join in with those heart-ringing 
cheers, 
With your face turned to Heaven’s blue dome 
As laden with riches you purchased so dear 
You hoisted your topsails,—bound home? 


Up and down the seven seas the whalemen 
plied their trade, sung their songs and roared 
their chanteys. In the broiling doldrums, when 
the grease of years oozed from the sun-scorched 
decks, their songs rang far across the brassy, 
waveless sea. Through dreary arctic nights, 
while the Aurora blazed like a curtain of rain- 
bow-colored fire in the frosty heavens, the whale- 
men’s songs echoed from precipitous glaciers and 
bergs and off wave-lashed shores of far ant- 
arctic lands their songs startled the waddling 
penguins and roused sea-elephants from slum- 
ber. | 

And when at last the reeking hold could con- 
tain no more; when the weather-beaten ship 
was “fully laden’? and the boats had been 
lowered for the last whale; then, as yards were 
squared for home, as the glad men hauled on the 
braces and the patched sails swelled to a fair 
wind and green seas rushed past lee rails in a 
smother of foam; then, these veterans of many 
a hard-fought battle worked with light hearts, 
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for the cruise was over, hardships and privations 
would soon be but a memory of the past, ere 
long the twinkling lights of New Bedford would 
gleam beyond their bowsprit and with right 
good will the crew bellowed out this most joy- 
ful of all sea-songs: 


We’re homeward bound, oh, happy sound! 
Good-bye, fare ye well, 
Good-bye, fare ye well! 

Come, rally the crew and run quick around, 
Hurrah, my bullies, we’re homeward bound! 


Our yards we’ll swing and our sails we’ll set, 
Good-bye, fare ye well, 
Good-bye, fare ye well: 

The whales we are leaving, we leave with regret, 
Hurrah, my bullies, we’re homeward bound! 


Oh, heave with a will and heave long and strong, 
Good-bye, fare ye well, 
Good-bye, fare ye well! 

Oh, sing a good chorus, for ’tis a good song, 
Hurrah, my bullies, we’re homeward bound! 


We’re homeward bound at last, they say, 
Good-bye, fare ye well, 
Good-bye, fare ye well! 
Then tail on the braces and run her away. 
Hurrah, my bullies, we’re homeward bound! 
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We’re homeward bound, may the winds blow fair, 
Good-bye, fare ye well, 
Good-bye, fare ye well! 

Wafting us true to the friends waiting there, 
Hurrah, my bullies, we’re homeward bound! 


CHAPTER IX 
THE RISE AND FALL OF WHALING 


The ship’s she’s a-sailing out over the bar, 
Away Rio! Away Rio! 

The ship’s she’s a-sailing out over the bar, 
We are bound to the Rio Grande. 


ANY persons are under the impression 

M that the decline in the whaling in- 

dustry is due to the scarcity of whales 

—that the sea has been ‘‘fished out’’ of whales, 

so to speak, and that whales are practically 
exterminated. 

As a matter of fact the very contrary is the 
case and whales are to-day more numerous, 
and are found nearer the whalemen’s home 
ports than in the days when whaling was at 
its zenith. To be sure very large whales are 
not common—it takes a hundred years or more 
for a whale to attain full size—but medium- 
sized whales are so numerous as to more than 
make up for the lack of such giants as were 
once captured. ay 

In this connection it is interesting to learn 
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the actual size attained by whales and while 
records of whaling voyages deal more with the 
number of barrels obtained from whales than 
with measurements in feet, yet there are a 
number of cases where the sizes of whales 
were recorded in log-books and by comparing 
the amount of oil obtained from these with 
other records, it is possible to obtain a very 
accurate idea of the largest whales ever taken. 

There are numerous instances of 100-barrel 
or even 110-barrel whales, while 70- to 80-barrel 
whales were of everyday occurrence. The 
largest sperm whale of which I can find any 
record, in the way of measurements, was 90 
feet long with flukes 18 feet across and a 
lower jaw 18 feet in length; this whale yielded 
over 100 barrels of oil. Another log records 
a sperm whale 79 feet in length with a breadth 
of flukes of 16 feet 6 inches, a length of jaw 
of 16 feet, and with a yield of 107 barrels of 
oil. As in these two cases both the dimensions 
in feet and the yield is given it is safe to assume 
that a whale which is 80 feet or more in length 
will give 100 barrels or more of oil and that the 
width of flukes and the length of lower jaws 
in adult sperm whales is practically one-fifth 
the entire length of the whale. 
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A short time ago Mr. Frank Wood of the 
Old Dartmouth Historical Society museum was 
offered the jaw of a sperm whale which measured 
22 feet in length, and would indicate a whale 
measuring 110 feet in length—certainly a 
stupendous creature. That sperm whales as 
large or even larger than this have been taken 
is unquestionable, for in the New Bedford 
museum there are two teeth of such enormous 
size that by comparison the teeth from 80-foot 
whales appear like mere pigmies and judging 
from their size the sperm whale which owned 
them must have been fully 115 feet in length. 

Many jaws over 16 feet in length are pre- 
served by whalers’ families in the old New 
England ports, while log-books are full of 
instances where 75 to 80-barrel whales were 
taken and 100 or even 110-barrel whales are 
frequently noted. All of which goes to prove 
that in the old whaling days sperm whales of 
from 75 to 100 feet in length were not unusual. 
To-day, on the other hand, 60-foot sperm whales 
are rare and few are taken which yield over 
65 barrels, while 30, 20 or even 10-barrel whales 
are often killed—creatures scarcely larger than 
a good-sized grampus. | 

But the real secret of the decline of the New 
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England whaling industry is not the scarcity 
or size of the whales, but the drop in the price 
of oil, the excessive increase in the cost of fit- 
ting out and operating ships, and the fact 
that steam whalers, darting-guns and extensive 
shore try-works, or boiling plants, have prac- 
tically forced Yankee whalemen from the seas. 

These remarks apply principally to sperm 
whaling, however, for Scotch whalers still hunt 
bowheads in the Arctic with profit and the 
steam-whaling vessels of Japan, Scandinavia 
and our own northwest coast hunt finbacks, 
gray whales, sulphur-bottoms and humpbacks 
and carry on a large and important industry. 

Formerly sperm oil was the most valuable of 
all whale oil, and as sperm whales were found 
in almost all temperate and tropical seas they 
were more extensively hunted than any others 
of the whale tribe and the majority of the old- 
time whalemen were sperm whalers. Many 
of them, to be sure, caught right whales and bow- 
heads and there were numerous ships which 
invariably went right whaling, but a glance 
at the records will show that the sperm oil. 
brought in exceeded all other whale products 
in value. 

Figures are always dry and tiresome, but 
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only by means of a few figures can we obtain 
an idea of the decline of the whaling industry 
and the causes which brought it about. 

Up to December, 1823, the largest cargo 
obtained on a three-years’ voyage was 2,600 
barrels valued at $65,000 and which was ob- 
tained by Captain Richmond of New Bedford. 
Thirty-four years before this William Swain 
of the ship Ranger returned with 1,000 barrels 
and stated that ‘no ship would ever take so 
much again’’ and in 1819 the captain of the 
Independence averred that no ship would ever 
again fill with oil. 

But despite these predictions and their ref- 
utation by Captain Richmond, the ship Sarah 
of Nantucket came into port in 1830 with 
3,497 barrels, worth over $89,000—the largest 
cargo of oil ever brought to Nantucket from 
one voyage. 

By 1850 whaling had reached its topmost 
pinnacle and oil was worth over one dollar a gal- 
lon and the Coral returned from a three-years’ 
voyage with 3,350 barrels, worth $126,630. 

Now let us glance at the results of cruises 
of recent years and we will find a paradoxical 
condition of affairs which casts to the winds the 
idea of whales being scarce, for in I911 the 
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brig Sullivan, during a cruise lasting but eleven 
weeks, obtained 1,500 barrels of sperm oil. 
Again, in the present year, 1915, the Cameo 
of New Bedford returned from a three-year 
cruise with 4,000 barrels, or over 600 barrels 
more than were ever before brought into port 
from a single cruise, even in the most prosper- 
ous days of the industry. 

Notwithstanding this fact there is little profit 
in whaling to-day, for the Cameo’s cargo is worth 
only $50,000 or about $15,000 less than the 
2,600 barrel catch of Captain Richmond back 
in 1823 and less than one-half the value of the 
Coral’s catch in 1850. In other words, all 
other things being equal, a whaleman to-day 
must make a catch of something like 10,000 
barrels to equal the gross receipts of a successful 
whaling cruise in 1850. To obtain such a 
cargo in three years is out of all question and 
aside from this, even if such a stupendous 
catch was made, the whaleman’s profits would 
still be pitifully small compared to those of 
his predecessors of fifty or sixty years ago. 

Besides the decrease in the price of sperm 
oil, which has dropped from the one dollar, 
or even two dollars a gallon, of the fifties to 
thirty-five or forty cents a gallon to-day, there 
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is the increased cost of fitting out to be con- 
sidered. 

Practically every article and item used on a 
whaleship has doubled or trebled in value within 
the past fifty years and some idea of how this 
affects the whaling industry may be gathered 
from the fact that the average cost of fitting 
‘a whaler for a two-years’ cruise in 1790 was 
$12,000; in 1858 it had risen to $65,000, 
and to-day it has soared to the neighborhood 
of $150,000. Just one small item, but one 
of the most important to the whalemen, may be 
cited in this connection. The whaleboats, 
which in the heyday of whaling could be pur- 
chased for $80 each, today cost over $125. 

To such causes as this the whaling industry 
of New England owes its decline; petroleum, 
stearine, paraffine, gas, electricity and many 
other inventions or discoveries have contrib- 
uted to the drop in the price of oil and gradually, 
but surely, the whaling industry has fallen 
off since it reached its greatest height in 
1850. 

In that year 736 vessels were devoted to 
whaling and hailed from a dozen or more New 
England ports, and from their voyages they 


returned with 14,744 barrels of sperm oil, 
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39,215 barrels of whale oil, and 894,700 pounds 
of whalebone. 

In 1851 New Bedford and its neighbor, 
Fairhaven, could boast of 314 vessels employ- 
ing an army of nearly 10,000 men which 
brought in 10,636 barrels of sperm oil, 86,451 
barrels of whale oil, and 602,100 pounds of 
whalebone in one season. 

Then commenced the decline and by 1877 
the entire whaling fleet had dropped to less than 
200 ships. By 1881 only 171 whaling vessels 
flew the Stars and Stripes and 123 of these 
claimed New Bedford as their home port. 

In 1880, 37,614 barrels of sperm oil; 34,626 
barrels of whale oil and 458,400 pounds of 
whalebone was the catch of this pitifully small 
fleet, while to-day—only thirty-four years later 
—the total catch of sperm oil brought to New 
Bedford in 1915 was but 10,000 barrels while 
not a pound of bone nor a barrel of right whale 
oil has entered New Bedford’s harbor for 
several years. 

Like many another industry, whaling has 
always had its ups and downs, its years of 
tremendous success and great prosperity and 
its years of misfortune, losses and dejection. 
Few industries, however, have risen to such 
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heights and fallen to such depths as whaling, 
and over and over again the New England 
whalemen have been practically driven from the 
seas, only to reappear in greater numbers and 
with greater strength, determination and suc- 
cess. 

The first real set-back which the whalers 
received occurred in 1741, when French and 
Spanish privateers penetrated Davis Straits, 
and even entered Vineyard Sound, where they 
captured and destroyed whaling vessels of the 
English colonists. Despite the risks incurred 
the courageous Nantucket whalemen continued 
to ply their trade, but so many of their vessels 
were taken by the enemy that by 1750 the 
Davis Straits were abandoned as too dangerous. 

With the ceding of Canada to Great Britain, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Straits 
of Belle Isle were opened to the whalemen, 
and by 1761 many Nantucket vessels were 
capturing whales in these waters and the 
industry was again resuming its importance 
to southern New England, for even in those 
early days whaling had become of vast im- 
portance and in 1774 over 360 vessels and 
4,700 men were devoted exclusively to whaling. 

Scarcely had the whalemen recovered from 
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the raids of the French when the Revolution- 
ary War broke out and the lanterns that 
glowed from the spire of Old North Church 
and sent Paul Revere upon his famous ride, 
foretold the death of countless whalemen, 
the loss of hundreds of ships, and the knell of 
the whaling industry for many years to come. 

Before the war America had 360 whaling 
vessels and England less than 100, and when 
at last peace was declared and the United 
States became independent, the whaling ves- 
sels flying the Stars and Stripes totaled but 
80 while those flying the banner of England 
numbered 314. 

But still greater than the loss of ships was the 
toll of death among the brave American whale- 
men. Ships could be built, boats could be 
equipped and money could be obtained, but 
the men themselves could not be replaced. 
No place suffered more from the depredations 
of the British than Nantucket, for of the 150 
ships destroyed by the English 134 hailed 
from this little island and in the 800 families 
in Nantucket there were 202 widows and 342 
orphans, while 1,200 men had been killed or 
captured by the enemy and the monetary 
loss amounted to ten million dollars. 
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Scarcely had peace been declared when with 
the indomitable spirit which always character- 
ized the whaleman, new ships were built, 
whalers again set forth, and by 1791 six ships 
had sailed for the Pacific from Nantucket, 
accompanied by one vessel from New Bedford. 
Even before this, however, the whalemen had 
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been cruising in nearer waters and one vessel, 
which sailed from Sag Harbor in 1785, returned 
to New Bedford in 1787 with a full cargo, 
while the brig Bedford of Nantucket, Amer- 
ican-built and American-manned, had loaded 
with 487 butts of oil and sailed for England, 
the first ship to fly the American flag in a British 
port. 
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By 1790 the whaling industry was again at 
full tide, whales were abundant, and vessels 
came in from short cruises with tremendous 
catches—some with over 1,000 barrels—and the 
British became alarmed for fear the entire fish- 
ery would fall into the hands of the Americans. 

Finding her own whalemen apathetic and un- 
able to compete with the Yankees, England used 
every endeavor to induce the New England 

whalemen to settle in British territory and a 
‘number emigrated to Europe and Canada. 

Once more war threatened and during 1798 
the Americans lost many of their ships to the 
French. Although this resulted in untold hard- 
ships and misery for the whalemen’s families, 
and many who were formerly well-to-do died in 
poverty, yet the claims have never been settled, 
the losses to those who gave their all to aid in 
building our prosperity have never been repaid, 
and the whole matter forms one of the most dis- 
graceful pages and darkest blots in the history 
of our country. 

Fortunately for the whalemen the trouble 
with France was of short duration and at its 
close the whaling fleet rapidly increased until 
the War of 1812 broke out. The beginning of 
the war found Yankee whaleships scattered far 
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and wide upon the oceans, and though many 
hurried for the protection of New York, Boston 
and other fortified towns great numbers were 
seized and destroyed by British privateersand 
men-o’-war. 

This was particularly the case in the Pacific 
and matters were made still worse by the action 
of the Peruvian Government which declared it- 
self an ally of England. Vessels in Peruvian 
ports were seized, the men were imprisoned, and 
finally the Honorable Joel R. Poinsett of South 
Carolina was despatched to Peru to adjust 
matters. 

Upon his arrival he found the country in a 
state of chaos and diplomatic efforts proving 
unavailing, he promptly joined the army of one 
faction, and with a force of 400 men and 3 guns 
defeated 1,500 men with 2 men-o’-war and re- 
leased the vessels and imprisoned whalemen at 
Talcahuano. : 

Soon after this, Captain Porter with his fleet 
was sent to the Pacific, where he captured and 
destroyed the British ships, turned the tables 
on the English and insured safety to the Ameri- 
cans. But for long after there was hard feeling 
between our whalemen and the British, and 
wherever Yankees and English met hard words, 
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harder blows and cracked heads were the results. 
It was on one such occasion that an overbearing 
British officer challenged an American whale- 
man to a duel, whereupon the latter selected 
harpoons as weapons and the Englishman 
promptly apologized and withdrew. 

The end of the War of 1812 found the New 
England whaling ports perfect beehives of ac- 
tivity and bustle, and by the first of January, 
1816, over 30 Yankee whaleships were cruising 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, from Nan- 
tucket alone, and by July the first ship returned 
from a six weeks’ cruise with 100 barrels of oil. 

New Bedford now came to the fore as a 
whaling port and her ships dotted the surface 
of the seven seas. The off-shore grounds of the 
Pacific were discovered by the Globe of Nan- 
tucket in 1818, the ship Maro found the Japan 
grounds in 1819 and returned with 2,425 bar- 
rels of sperm oil, and by the next season thirty 
ships and more were hunting whales off the 
coast of Nippon. 

So numerous were the ships and so tremen- 
dous the slaughter that the whalemen were con- 
stantly compelled to search for new grounds, 
and thus the South Sea Islands were discovered, 
their unknown channels and uncharted reefs 
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were traversed and the cannibal natives saw 
white men for the first time. To many of the 
men the beautiful tropic isles and the easy life 
appealed strongly and as some of the inhabitants 
were friendly not a few whalemen left their ships 
and joined the islanders. One deserter, David 
Whippey, of Nantucket, married a native 
woman of Fiji, became a prominent man and 
a sub-chief, and afterwards, in 1839, was 
appointed American vice-consul and proved a 
very capable and useful man. 

So keen were the whalemen to find new 
grounds that Zanzibar was visited, the distant 
Sechelles were reached and one captain even 
entered the Red Sea. 

From these far-distant and unknown lands 
the whalemen returned, laden with riches, and 
their strange tales of the countries, their ac- 
counts of the people and their narratives of the 
cannibal practices of the savages led to exploring 
expeditions and missionaries being sent out and 
ere long the reefs of the South Seas were sur- 
veyed and charted, trading vessels followed the 
whalers and Christianity was spread far and ° 
wide among the natives. 

Then commenced the Golden Age of the 
whaling industry, for right whales were dis- 
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covered on the Kodiak grounds in 1835, the 
first bowhead was taken in the North Pacific 
off the coast of Kamchatka by the Janus of 
New Bedford in 1843, and the bark Superior 
took the first whale in the Arctic after passing 
Berings Strait in 1844. Thus the Arctic soon 
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became a famous ground and by 1846 the Ameri- 
can whaling fleet consisted of 678 ships and 
barks, 35 brigs and 44 schooners valued at over 
twenty-one million dollars. 

With this great increase in the number of 
vessels, the enormous catches made, and the 
unparalleled profits, the cost of ships and out- 
fitting increased, the price of oil fell from over- 
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production, and many vessels dropped out and 
many ports gave up the whaling business. But 
other ports soon filled the gaps and when, in 
1850, the whaling industry reached its zenith, 
there were 736 vessels under the American flag 
and of these over 300 hailed from New Bedford. 

Then came the Civil War, with the great fleet 
of whaleships scattered far and wide on three- 
and four-year cruises, and when at the close of 
hostilities the last ship was accounted for the 
fleet had been reduced to 163 vessels. 

To the cruisers and privateers of the Con- 
federates many of the whalers fell easy victims, 
while many others were decoyed and destroyed 
by treachery. When a vessel was captured the 
Confederates would wait until nightfall, and 
then setting fire to their prize, would lie in 
wait to seize and destroy the unsuspecting 
whalemen who hurried to rescue companions 
whom they thought were in peril by fire. 

The result of the raids of the Confederates 
was soon apparent, for the whalemen who es- 
caped sold their ships to be used as merchant- 
men, laid them up until the war should end or 
placed them under the neutral flag of Hawaii. 

In addition some forty of the whaleships were 
purchased by the government and formed the 
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larger part of the famous “ Stone Fleet,” which, 
in 1861, was sunk off Charlestown and Savannah 
to prevent the entrance or exit of blockade 
runners and privateers. — 

Many of the men thus thrown out of employ- 
ment, and no doubt only too glad to avenge 
their injuries upon their enemies, enlisted in the 
Northern navy, and of the 5,986 naval officers 
who served the Union, Massachusetts furnished 
1,226, Maine 449, Connecticut 264 and Rhode 
Island 102—many of them former whalemen, 
whose training as sailors, whose lives of daring 
and danger, and whose unequaled courage and 
self-reliance well fitted them to become sea- 
fighters. 

Despite the havoc wrought by the Con- 
federates and the superior speed and armament 
of their vessels they did not always find the 
whalers easy victims, and many whalemen 
showed wonderful bravery and heroism when 
attacked by their enemies. Among these was 
Captain Thomas G. Young of the Fairhaven 
bark Favorite. 

In 1865 the Shenandoah was cruising in the 
North Pacific when, after capturing and sinking 
five ships in Behring Strait, she discovered a 
a fleet of whalers helping salvage the Brunswick 
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of New Bedford which had been caught in the 
ice and destroyed. 

Among these vessels was the Favorite, and as 
the Shenandoah was seen approaching Captain 
Young loaded all his firearms, darting-guns and 
bomb-lances and took his stand on the cabin 
roof. As the boat from the Shenandoah came 
alongside the brave whaleman ordered the Con- 
federates to keep off, and the officer, reading 
death and determination in the Yankee’s grim 
face, wisely withdrew and returned to his ship. 

The Shenandoah then trained a gun on the 
Favorite, the gunner was ordered to fire low and 
a shot crashed through the bark. Even then 
Captain Young remained defiant and to the 
remonstrances of his officers, at the useless risk 
he was taking, he replied that he would die 
happy if he could but shoot Waddell, the com- 
mander of the Shenandoah. 

Finding arguments useless, and believing the 
captain had gone mad, the mates managed 
surreptitiously to remove the ammunition and 
caps from the arms and then took to the boats, 
leaving the gallant skipper alone upon his 
ship. 

Captain Waddell then sent a boat’s crew to 
secure the whaleman and the officer in charge 
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boarded the bark to haul down her flag. No 
sooner did the Confederate step upon the deck 
than the skipper leveled a musket and pulled 
trigger and then, finding his weapons useless, 
he resisted the other with his fists. Drawing 
his pistol the Confederate threatened to shoot, 
whereupon the Yankee captain replied, ‘‘ Shoot 
and be damned,” but at this moment the armed 
boat’s crew reached the deck, the captain was 
overpowered and finding further resistance use- 
less he surrendered. 

One would think that such a brave and heroic 
defense of his property would have won admira- 
tion and respect from his captors, but to the 
everlasting shame of Captain Waddell the gal- 
lant whaleman was placed in irons, robbed of 
all his personal possessions and was treated like 
a common malefactor. 

Sometimes too, the whaleships were put to 
mosy unexpected uses and the weather-beaten, 
unromantic skippers became veritable knight- 
errants, albeit they were impelled to their 
Quixotic deeds by love of promised reward 
rather than by disinterested motives. 

Such was the voyage of the Catalpa, a 
New Bedford whaleship which set forth from 
the little Massachusetts town ostensibly on a 
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whaling cruise, but in reality for a very dif- 
ferent purpose. 

Although the Catalpa actually went a-whal- 
ing and took oil, yet her ultimate destination 
was Fremantle, Australia, and the real object 
of her voyage to liberate and carry away the 
Fenian prisoners confined there. - 

In her mission the Catalpa was successful, 
but in accomplishing it her company met with 
adventures and experiences which make a most 
thrilling and romantic tale. 

The prime mover and organizer of the 
expedition was John W. Goff, later Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and prominent among 
those who took part in the project, in fact 
the actual leader, was Mr. Thomas Brennan, 
who, until his death in New York in Novem- 
ber, 1915, was the last survivor of the expe- 
dition. 

On April 29, 1875, the Caialpa, Captain 
Anthony, cleared from New Bedford and a 
year later returned to New York with the 
six rescued Fenians who had been sentenced 
to life imprisonment in Australia. 

Mr. Brennan’s mission was to join the 
expedition at the Azores. He went there on 
board the Gazelle with a case of firearms and 
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a large sum of money to defray many inci- 
dental expenses. The Catalpa, however, had 


cleared from the islands, and Mr. Brennan ~ 


was instructed to go to England. 

Passage on board the Selbourne, the only 
vessel which was leaving for England, was re- 
fused to him. So Mr. Brennan and several 
others concealed themselves on board. They 
were made prisoners later by the master of 
the ship, who professed to believe them to be 
criminals endeavoring to escape from justice. 

Mr. Brennan’s predicament was serious, es- 
pecially as he had been a political fugitive from 
England several years before, following the 
uprising of 1865. Nothing daunted, he left 
the ship when near Liverpool, and was picked 
up by the crew of a small boat, when nearly 
drowned. 

He reached London without further adven- 
ture and after consulting friends, started for 
Australia, where Captain Anthony, of the 
Catalpa, meanwhile awaited reinforcements. 
After a series of mishaps, he, with remarkable 
fortitude, reached a secluded part of the coast 
and finally put out on board the Catalpa, 
at a place known as Rotten Nest, twenty-eight 
miles from Fremantle. 
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The story of the march twenty-eight miles 
through the bush to the prison, the daring 
rescue and the return march is one of the 
most exciting ever recounted. Countless hard- 
ships were endured by rescuers and rescued 
alike, and when all were finally on board the 
Catalpa and the whaler was under way they 
were pursued at sea by a ship pressed into 
service by the British authorities and manned 
by infantry and artillery. The ship was the 
Georgette. 

When the commander of the troops on 
board ordered the master of the Catalpa to 
heave to and surrender the prisoners, Captain 
Anthony coolly pointed to the Stars and 
Stripes at the staff and told the English officer 
to ‘‘ fire away.” 

But the British declined to accept this in- 
vitation and the Caialpa sailed safely away, 
bearing the rescued men to the United States 
and freedom. 

It would be pleasant indeed to think that 
every American whaleman was as gallant and 
patriotic as Captain Young, or that every 
Yankee whaleship was put to such romantic 
purposes as the Catalpa when not cruising for 
whales, but unfortunately such is not the case. 
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Many of the whalemen were as black-hearted, 
soulless villains as ever lived and were willing 
to commit any crime or take any risk if prom- 
ised rich returns. 

Finding whaling less profitable than in former 
years with ships and reckless crews of rascals 
under their command, not a few of the Yankee 
whalemen, who set sail ostensibly for whales, 
converted their vessels into slavers and traf- 
ficked in human beings. 

With slavery abolished by Great Britain and 
the slave trade suppressed by force of arms the 
price of negroes reached undreamed-of figures 
in many of the South American countries and 
the West Indies. To men as reckless, as daring, 
and as utterly heartless and unprincipled as 
were many of the whalers this opportunity to 
reap enormous profits was too attractive to 
resist. 

Picking up cargoes of slaves on the coast of 
Africa the whaleships set sail for the Caribbean, 
their dark, unventilated, stinking holes crowded 
with men, women and children whose suffer- 
ings were unspeakable. 

Day after day the bodies of those who perished 
were cast to the waiting sharks, as the ships . 
sailed slowly westward, or laid becalmed beneath 
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the blazing tropical sun. But the whalers could 
well afford to lose a portion of their human 
freight—the profits from those who survived 
would be ample—and they cared no more for 
the tortures, the agonies and the sufferings of 
the blacks than for the dying flurry of a stricken 
whale. 

If no warships’ sails were sighted and all went 
well, the fate of the slaves was frightful enough, 
but if a suspicious sail lifted itself above the 
rim of the sea and the whalemen recognized 
the stranger as a man-o’-war, the doom of the 
slaves was sealed, for with the utmost despatch 
they were driven on deck, chained together, 
weighted with shot and cast living into the sea 
—to sink forever and destroy all evidence of 
the ships’ true calling. 

And this dark chapter of whaling was not 
of the long distant past—scarcely fifty years 
ago many a Puritanical, New England family 
received its income from this diabolical trade 
and in -old New Bedford papers one may find 
ample proofs. 

Fortunately a number of the whalemen 
slavers were captured and met with their just 
deserts and in the New Bedford Shipping List of 
December 3, 1861, the following item appears: 
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SENTENCE OF SAMUEL P. SKINNER 


In the U. S. Court in Boston on Friday, Judge 
Clifford sentenced Samuel P. Skinner, convicted of 
fitting out the Barque Margaret Scott of New Bed- 
ford for the slave trade, to pay a fine of $1,000 and 
to be confined at hard labor for the term of five 
years in the jail at Taunton. 


In the same year the bark Brutus of New 
Bedford fitted out for a slave voyage and 
succeeded in landing a cargo of 650 blacks 
in Cuba, but one of her owners was convicted 
and served several years in the penitentiary 
while others were heavily fined. 

Every effort was made to suppress the trade, 
numerous convictions were made, and grad- 
ually the business was abandoned, while the 
ships, seized and condemned by the authorities, 
were loaded with stone, sent south, and were 
sunk to block the harbors of the Confederate 
ports. 


~~ 


CHAPTER X 
THE PASSING OF THE WHALER 


There once was a ship in the northern sea, 

And the name of the ship was the Green Willow 
Tree. 

As we sailed in the lowlands, lies so low, 

And oh, we sailed in the lowlands O. 


OR half a century the fate of Yankee 
F whalemen has been sealed, but they 
have died hard and, as their ancestors 
battled with the elements and with maddened 
whales, the last of the whalemen have waged 
a courageous if futile struggle against the over- 
whelming odds of fate, modern progress and 
twentieth-century civilization. 

A few weather-beaten ancient hookers still 
sail forth from old New Bedford’s harbor, but 
no longer do the shippers advertise for “‘five 
hundred brave Americans”’ as of yore, for scarce 
that number of Americans could be found 
to-day among the crews of all the whaling 
vessels that bear the name ‘‘New Bedford” 
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upon their counters, and the old-time Yankee 
skipper is no more. 

New Bedford, once the ee whaling port 
in all the world, whose name was known on all 
the seven seas and in the uttermost parts of 
the globe, is now a busy manufacturing town. 
Looms and spindles have taken the place of 
whaleboat and harpoon and within a short 
time the whaling industry will be but a memory 
of the past. 

To-day the famous old barks and ships lie 
moored, forsaken, at the wharves, a few grizzled 
old whaling captains still survive to tell of past 
experiences, docks still may be seen covered 
with casks of oil and vessels still set forth on 
long cruises to return, oil-laden, to the Massa- 
chusetts port; but they are not Yankee whale- 
ships, but small schooners belonging to an 
alien race. 

No longer is there a fortune in whaling; no 
more do thousands of artisans and laborers 
depend upon the whaling industry for their 
livelihood; no longer does a steady stream of 
gold flow into New Bedford from the oil and 
bone so bravely won. A few still make a living 
from whaling, but the romance, adventure 
and mystery of the whaleman’s calling have 
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gone forever and never again will he sing as 
of yore: 


’Twas a love of adventure, a longing for gold, 
And a hardened desire to roam, 

Tempted me far away o’er the watery world, 
Far away from my kindred and home. 


Neither gold nor adventure comes much into 
the life of the whaleman of to-day and his 
roaming seldom carries him beyond the Azores 
or the Antilles, for the whaling industry of 
New England has gone into the hands of the 
Portuguese and their schooners cruise the 
Atlantic on prosaic, matter-of-fact business 
lines. 

No one seems to know just when the Portu- 
guese whalemen superseded the Americans, but 
to-day scarcely any others can be found and 
even the officers and captains are Portuguese 
from the Western Islands. For many years 
—one might almost say for centuries—whaling 
vessels have touched at Cape de Verde or the 
Azores and have added a few Portuguese to 
their crews. They are good whalemen, hard 
workers, quiet, law-abiding and obedient, and 
gradually their numbers have increased and the 
whaling business has become theirs. 
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But even to the Portuguese the whaleships 
to-day offer few inducements; they can earn 
far better wages working as laborers ashore, 
and while it’s easy enough to pick up a crew on 
the homeward trip—for the Portuguese are glad 
to work their passage to the States—when the 
ship is ready to sail out it is a different story. 
There are few better business men than the 
Portuguese, few who realize better than they 
how little profit may be expected in whaling 
to-day, and as long as they can find employ- 
ment ashore they have no desire to become 
whalemen. Only by the utmost economy, 
the strictest attention to details, and the best 
of good luck, can the Portuguese make a liv- 
ing from whaling; and though whales are 
more abundant than ever, though marvelous 
catches are made, and though the Portuguese 
can live and keep up their vessels very cheaply, 
yet even they are gradually abandoning the 
industry. 

By transferring their catch to a vessel sent 
to Dominica they can remain on the grounds 
for several seasons. By using small schooners 
—which are often condemned and cannot be 
insured—they reduce the cost of whaling to 
a minimum, and as their catches are often 
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remarkable a few of the Portuguese captains 
do very well indeed. 

But in other parts of the world whaling still 
is carried on, and on an enormous scale, and is 
a most important industry. The huge, steam 


WHALING Rocket USED ON NORTHWEST COAST IN SHORE 
WHALING. 


Scotch whalers still cruise among the ice- 
floes of the Arctic and find it profitable, and in 
Scandinavia, Japan, and on our own north- 
western coasts whaling has been systematized 
and developed into a most important and 
lucrative business. 

By means of powerful steamers equipped 
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with the latest types of 'swivel-guns, darting 
guns, and bomb-lances, the great finbacks 
and sulphur-bottoms are killed. The carcasses 
are inflated with compressed air to prevent 
them from sinking and are then towed to the 
rendering plant. Here they are hauled up 
skidways by steam, they are stripped of blub- 
ber, the oil is tried out, and the flesh, bones and 
other material is converted into fertilizer. 


Hanp Iron or Harpoon Usep BY THE YANKEE WHALEMEN 
AND Harpoon USED IN GUNS BY ss WHALERS TO 
SHOW COMPARATIVE SIZES. 


This is not real whaling, however—there is 
not the slightest element of danger, romance 
or adventure in it and many an old Yankee 
whaleman would rise in his grave to protest 
if such methods were mentioned in the same 
breath as his own brave and adventurous deeds. 

Fifty years ago a dozen New England ports 
owed their very existence to whaling; a score 
of years past a forest of masts, a maze of rig- 
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ging and a labyrinth of yards crossed and 
recrossed the skyline of New Bedford’s water- 
front and that of many another port. A decade 
later many a bluff-bowed bark and ship reared 
her dingy sides above New Bedford’s docks 
and one could scarce glance harborwise with- 
out seeing the masts and yards of a whale- 
ship at the end of a street. Even in 1914 a 
dozen and more square-riggers were moored at 
’ New Bedford’s wharves at one time. 

To-day, one may travel the length and 
breadth of New Bedford’s waterfront without 
seeing a crossed yard and one may search in 
vain in New London, Nantucket, Sag Harbor, 
Provincetown, Bristol or Falmouth for a whale- 
ship. By the sides of Merrill’s Wharf one 
may find a few ramshackle, prosaic schooners 
whose vocation is evident by the greasy decks, 
the lookout’s hoops at the mastheads and the 
oil casks lying near at hand, and in out-of-the- 
way slips at Fairhaven one may still find a 
few picturesque, old, square-rigged vessels, 
dismantled, weather-beaten and abandoned. 

There is something sad and pitiful about 
these sturdy old ships now out of commission. 
Through years and years they plowed the wide 
oceans of the globe; they crunched amid the 
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ice-floes of the Arctic; antarctic gales howled 
through their frayed and rotten rigging and 
their masts and yards bleached under the 
rays of tropic suns. Above their trucks have 
loomed the desolate mountains of Kerguelan 
and the castellated pinnacles of mighty ice- 
bergs. About them have gathered fur-clad 
Eskimos in kyaks of skin and around them 
have swarmed swift proas loaded with laugh- 
ing, copper-skinned beauties of the South Seas. 
Through their broad gangways have been 
hoisted untold tons of reeking blubber and their 
upper masts are black as ebony from the smoke 
of countless boilings. Within their kennel- 
like forecastles have echoed the sea-songs of 
generations of hairy-chested whalemen and 
on many of their decks has been spilled the 
life-blood of human beings. 

What stories they could tell if they could but 
speak! What tales of marvelous adventures, 
of grim tragedy and human sufferings, what 
narratives of license, debauchery and unbridled 
passion! But the wonderful scenes their lofty 
masts have looked upon, the terrific tempests 
their broad bows have breasted and the marvels 
of strange waters in which their anchors have 
been dropped, will never be known. They 
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are but mute testimonials of whaling’s Golden 
Age, relics that link the present with the past 
and soon even they will be gone, broken up 
for junk and torn to pieces for the metal and the 
rigging—surely an ignominious ending for such 
gallant craft. One cannot help wishing that 
they might find a better fate—given to the 
“god of winds, the lightning and the gale” 
which they have so long defied. 

Never again will such ships be built—they 
are of the dead and gone past—but they deserve 
a place in our history, a niche in our national 
museums, and a warm spot in our hearts, for 
in them the stoutest-hearted of all mariners 
sailed up and down the world. From their 
mastheads Old Glory fluttered as bravely in 
arctic gales as in tropic tradewind; their keels 
traced the tracks into which flowed the com- 
merce, civilization and Christianity of the world 
and they played as important a part in making 
our country what it is as did the Liberty Bell, 
Old North Church or any other hallowed relic 
of our early days. 

And if this can be said of the battered hulks 
that still lie, unhonored and unsung, awaiting 
the junk man and dissolution, what can be said 
of the men who sailed in them? . 
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We honor the names of our pioneers on land 
—Crockett, Boone, Lewis, Clarke, Bowie and 
a score of others are familiar names to every 
schoolboy—but how many know even the least 
about the whalemen? Pioneers of civilization, 
leaders in exploration, founders of commerce, 
forerunners of the Christian faith, they knew 
not fear and laughed at death. The five oceans 
and the seven seas were their hunting grounds, 
the frozen wastes of polar regions or the torrid 
tropics were equally their haunt, but their hearts 
remained always true to the green New England 
hills and the granite-ribbed coasts of the land 
they loved so well. 

But if the world at large has forgotten the 
part they played in building our nation, old 
New Bedford has borne them well in mind, has 
recognized their valor and their worth, and has 
erected a splendid monument in honor of her 
whaling sons. . 

From amonolith of Massachusetts granite pro- 
trudes the bronze replica of a whaleboat. In 
the bow, with wind-tossed hair and poised iron, 
stands the heroic figure of a whaleman and 
deeply graven in the stone is the motto: “A 
dead whale or a stove boat.”’ 

It is the very epitome of the spirit of the 
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whalemen of the past and a fitting tribute to 
the ‘‘whalemen whose skill, hardihood and 
daring brought fame and fortune to New Bed- 
ford and made its name known in every sea- 
port of the globe,’”’ as inscribed upon this 
magnificent monument. 

Deeply indeed is it to be regretted that 
progress has robbed us of the picturesque 
figures, the glorious deeds, and the deep-sea 
romance of our whalers of the past; that steam — 
and modern guns have replaced the stately, 
white-winged ships and home-wrought weapons 
—even though they may live on as cherished 
memories. 

Erelong, the last old-school Yankee whaleman 
will have passed into the great beyond and as 
he sights the harbor lights of that port from 
which none return, his mind will turn to days 
long gone and with his last breath he will 
murmur the final stanza of the whalers’ song: 


Did you ever join in with heart-ringing cheers, 
And your face turned to Heaven’s blue dome, 

As laden with riches you purchased so dear, 
You hoisted your topsails, bound home? 
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APPENDIX 


| 
WHALELIKE ANIMALS 


N the foregoing pages, I have referred in sev- 
eral places to blackfish or grampus, nar- 
whals or unicorn whales, and belugas or 

white whales. Although it is stated that the 
blackfish are “‘ somewhat similar to porpoises 
but much larger and forming a sort of con- 
necting link between them and the true whales,”’ 
this statement is not intended to convey the 
idea that they are a connecting link, zodlogi- 
cally speaking, but only from the whalemen’s 
point of view. The grampus or blackfish are 
true porpoises (family Delphinidae) and the 
second largest of that family. The largest 
species of the porpoise family is the beluga or 
white whale which—also to the whalers—is 
intermediate between the small porpoises and 
the whales. Scientifically, the same is true of 
the narwhal or unicorn whale—a whale as far 
as the whalemen are concerned, but to scien- 


tists, a true porpoise. 
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II 
AMBERGRIS 


The only ambergris recorded as obtained by 
a whaleship recently was forty-seven pounds, 
secured by the schooner Athlete in Sam Bay, 
Haiti, in the winter of 1921-1922. It was sold 
at $217 per pound. 


III 
SIZE AND ABUNDANCE OF WHALES 


Reference in the foregoing chapters has been 
made to the size of whales, but recently sperm — 
whales have been taken which are fully as large 
as any of the old-timers. The bark Gaspé, 
while in West Indian waters during the past 
season engaged in capturing whales for a whaling 
film, killed a sperm whale in Sam Bay, Haiti, 
which was over eighty feet long, gave one 
hundred barrels of oil, weighed over one hundred 
tons and had jaws over twenty-one feet in length, 
armed with teeth, the largest of which weighed | 
six pounds each. The enormous vertebrae of 


this monster were larger round than the seat 
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of a kitcnen chair. Hence it is very evident 
that big whales—sperm whales at that—are 
not by any means extinct. 

_ Moreover, as stated in Chapter IX on “ The 
Rise and Fall of Whaling,” whales are still 
numerous—even more abundant than in the 
heyday of whaling. The Gaspé, on her voyage 
to the West Indies, could have filled with oil 
and spermaceti several times over had she been 
onareal whaling cruise. Very often a number of 
sperm whales were in sight at one time, and, 
on one occasion, over a score of enormous 
sperm whales were playing, blowing, breaching 
and disporting themselves about the ship. 

Another huge sperm whale was reported 
during the past spring—1922—from Panama. 
The enormous creature entered the harbor of 
Colon, and, becoming confused at the shipping 
and unable to find his way out to sea between 
the breakwaters, remained in the harbor for 
some time. Finally the Canal Zone authorities 
decided he was a menace to shipping and 
ordered his destruction. A submarine chaser 
was sent after the whale and finally killed him 
by means of shells. His carcass was then towed 
out to sea. No accurate measurements were 
taken, but the naval officers, who should be good 
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judges and who may be relied upon, reported 
that he was fully eighty feet in length. 

Also, within the past year, one New Bedford 
ship secured forty whales in a three and one- 
half months’ cruise off Hatteras, the catch yield- 
ing seven hundred barrels of oil. In June, 1921, 
when coming north from Panama, the author 
saw a school of over a dozen big sperm whales 
off Hatteras, one of which, a cow fully sixty feet 
long with a small calf, remained within a few 
hundred yards of the steamer for over an hour, 
swimming lazily along, now and then drawing 
her too venturesome offspring to her side with 
one of her huge flippers, and paying no attention 
to the ship. But with the present price of 
sperm oil only fifty cents a gallon, there is little 
profit in whaling and few vessels are engaged in 
the industry, the active New Bedford fleet 
consisting of only nine vessels, two barks and 
seven schooners. 
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IV 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE WHALING 
INDUSTRY 


During the war, the price of sperm and whale 
oil increased tremendously, the price of sperm 
oil reaching $1.35 a gallon and whale oil eighty 
cents a gallon. It was this unprecedented rise 
in oil that induced the owners of several old- 
time whaleships to fit their vessels for long 
voyages. The bark Charles W. Morgan (built 
in 1841) was notable among these. It was the 
oldest of existing New Bedford whaleships, and 
had been laid up on the mud flats of Fairhaven 
for years. The Morgan, rejuvenated and 
scarcely recognizable in her fresh paint, new rig- 
ging and snowy canvas, sailed in September, 
1916, for Kerguelan or Desolation Island for 
sea-elephant oil. She returned in October, 1917, 
with a catch of three thousand five hundred 
elephants which yielded one thousand eight 
hundred barrels of oil valued at $53,230. 

Later, the Morgan was sold to a motion pic- 
ture company and is still being used as a back- 
ground for marine productions. 
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Vv 
SONGS AND CHANTEYS 


Since this book was written, the author has 
received a number of additional songs and 
chanteys which were favorites with the whale- 
men. Among these are the following: 


THE MAID OF AMSTERDAM 
(Capstan Chantey) 


In Amsterdam there dwelt a maid, 
Mark well ‘what I do say; 
In Amsterdam there dwelt a maid, 
And she was mistress of her trade, 
And, I’ll go no more a-roving, 
With you, fair maid. 


(Chorus) 


A-roving, a-roving, 

Since roving was my ruin; 

I'll go no more a-roving, 
With you, fair maid. 


Her cheeks were red, her eyes were brown, 
Her hair like glowworms hanging down, 
And I'll go no more a-roving, 
With you, fair maid. 
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PADDY DOYLE 
(Reefing and Furling) 


To me, aye, 
And we'll furl, aye, 
And pay Paddy Doyle for his boots. 


We'll drink, aye, 
Whisky, aye, 
And pay Paddy Doyle for his boots. 


We'll heave, aye, 
With a swing, aye, 
And pay Paddy Doyle for his boots. 


REUBEN RANZO 


Oh, do you know old Reuben Ranzo? 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 

Oh, do you know old Reuben Ranzo? 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


Old Ranzo was a whaler, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
Old Ranzo was a whaler, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
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Old Ranzo was no sailor, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
Old Ranzo was no sailor, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


But he could do his duty, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
But he could do his duty, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


They took him to the gangway, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 

They took him to the gangway, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


And gave him five and forty, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 

And gave him five and forty, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


Oh, Lord, how he did holler, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 

Oh, Lord, how he did holler, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


He kicked up such a shindy, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
He kicked up such a shindy, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
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The Cap’n being a good man, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 

The Cap’n being a good man, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


He took him to his cabin, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 
He took him to his cabin, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


And gave him wine and brandy, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 

And gave him wine and brandy, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


MOBILE BAY 


Have you ever been in Mobile Bay? 
Roll the cotton down. 

Rolling cotton for a dollar a day? 
Roll the cotton down. 


A pleasant place is Mobile Bay, 
Roll the cotton down. 

Where a white man gets a nigger’s pay, 
Roll the cotton down. 
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JACK ROBINSON 


The perils and dangers of the voyage were past, 
And the ship to New Bedford arrived at last. 
The sails were all furled and the anchor cast, 
Happiest of the crew was Jack Robinson. 
For his Poll he had trinkets and money galore, 
And along with the others he went ashore, 
For boat steerer to the mate was Jack Robinson. 


He met with a man and said; ‘I say, 

Perhaps you may know Miss Polly Gray? 

She lives hereabouts.’’ The man said, “ Nay, 
Indeed and I don’t,’ to Jack Robinson. 

Says Jackie to him: ‘ I’ve just left my ship, 

And to all my messmates given the slip, 

Maybe you'll join me in a good can of flip, 
For you're a fine lad,”’ says Jack Robinson. 


In a near-by pub they both sat them down, 
And gammed of whale men and whale ships well- 
known, 

And drank as much grog as both men could down, 
This here stranger man and Jack Robinson. 

When Jackie called out the reck’ning to pay, 

In came the landlady in finest array, 

‘“ Boil me for blubber, why here’s Polly Gray! 
Who'd thought on her here?”’ cried Jack Robinson. 
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The landlady gasped and fell back ’gainst the wall, 
And vowed for a time she knew him not at all, 
“ Keelhaul me!” cries Jackie,” here’s a right pretty 


squall. 

Dash me eyes, don’t you know your Jack 
Robinson? 

Don’t you know this here kerchief you gave unto ~ 
me? 


*T was three years ago when I sailed out to sea. 
Each day I’ve looked at it and thought only of thee 
*Pon my soul that I have,”’ says Jack Robinson. 


Says the lady, says she, ‘‘ I’ve altered my state.” 
“You don’t mean,” cries Jackie, ‘‘ that you’ve got 
a mate, 

After promising me?”’ Says she, “I couldn’t wait, 
For no word came to me of Jack Robinson. 

And some one one day came to me and said, 

That somebody else somewhere had read 

In some newspaper as how you was dead.” 
“‘ T’ve not died at all,’’ says Jack Robinson. 


Then he shifted his quid and finished his glass. 
And hitched up his trousers: ‘‘ Alack and alas! 
That I should ere live to be made such an ass, 
To be bilged by a woman,” says Jack Robinson. 
‘“ But to back and fill over it, all is in vain, 
I’ll ship on a packet to Europe or Spain, 
But to old New Bedford I’ll ne’er come again,” 
And was off ere they could say Jack Robinson. 
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VI 
ARCTIC WHALING 


Although no Arctic whaling has been done 
for a number of years, largely owing to the 
cessation of the demand for whalebone, form- 
erly a very large proportion of the whaleships 
cruised in the arctic waters. Bowheads, belu- 
gas or white whales and narwhals were hunted 
while the water was open, and during the 
winter the ships would enter some protected 
cove or “welcome” and freeze in. It was 
customary to build a large shed or house on deck 
in which the crew slept, ate and skylarked, and, 
in company with the Eskimos, had very jolly 
times, especially at Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Year. In addition to whales, these 
vessels took great numbers of seals and walruses 
and during the winter the men, accompanied by 
Eskimos, made long trips inta the interior on 
hunts for white fox, reindeer, musk ox and polar 
bear. Very often, the catch of seals, the furs 
and the walrus ivory were worth many times the 
value of the oil and whalebone obtained. The 
dangers and risks of Arctic whaling were very 


great, however. Aside from the ordinary perils 
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of the sea, there were dense fogs, uncharted 
reefs and icebergs, ice floes, and the danger of 
being pinched when the ice formed and froze 
the ships in, while frostbite, scurvy and other 
diseases had to be guarded against. 

Many of the Arctic whale ships, especially 
those cruising on the Baffin Bay and Hudson Bay 
grounds, were very small, the favorite type of 
the New London and Stonington whalemen 
being the topsail schooner of about eighty tons 
burden. These were very handy craft in the 
ice, the square fore-topsails and topgallant sails 
enabling the ships to be put aback and their 
way checked almost instantly, a feat impos- 
sible with a fore-and-aft rigged vessel. More- 
over, in running before a wind, the topsail 
schooner was far superior to the fore-and-aft 
rig; while, oftentimes when in ice, the big 
square sails would catch a breeze above the 
ice when the narrow peaks of a fore-and-aft 
sail or the gaff topsails would be of little use. 


Locs 
The following extracts from the logs of Arctic 
whaleships are of interest as illustrating the 
differences between Arctic whaling and whaling 


in temperate seas. 
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“Schooner Canton in Rowe’s Welcome, 
October roth, 1895. Commenced with strong 


winds from N. W. Snow fellallday. Our three — 


Iwilic hunters brought in two reindeer and one 
bear. The mate got four fox. Ship frozen in 
solid all around. Latter part fine. At noon 
twenty-five degrees below. Busied, repairing 
sails.”’ 

‘“Monday, December 23rd. To-day we com- 
menced to rig up a small boat with masts and 
ropes as we intend to use her for our Christ- 
mas tree. I roasted twenty quarts of peanuts 
and popped a lot of corn.”’ 

‘Tuesday, December 24th. To-day we 
strung pop corn all through the rigging of the 
small boat and loaded the ropes with presents. 
The presents are comfort bags for each of the 
crew. They were sent aboard before we left 
by a ladies’ club of Andover, Mass. Each bag 
has wax, thimbles, combs, bandages and salve 
and are much liked by the men. There was a 
big bag for myself, a box of candy and other 
presents. We put a small present for each 
Eskimo on. For the women a few yards of 
calico, for each boy a jackknife, for the girls 
some bright dress goods with thread and thim- 
bles and for each man a file. There were about 
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fifty presents in all, besides a bag of peanuts 
and pop corn for each of the crew and each 
Eskimo. First part fine, latter part snow. 
Wind light from W. At noon 4o below zero. 
The sun rose at 9.30 and set at 2 P.M. Got 
one bear and two fox. ‘Thus ends.” 
“Wednesday, December 25th. Our. Christ- 
mas Tree was a great success as we kept it a 
secret from most of the men and was a sur- 
prise to the Eskimos. The crew and Eskimos 
were like children over their presents. Nearly 
all gave presents in return. We were loaded 
with furs, skin clothes, moccasins, native stuff 
and carved-ivory curios. These Iwilics are very 
poor and prise any piece of steel or iron more 
than we do gold, for all the tools they have are 
made of ivory or bone. They will trade any 
amount of furs for a few matches and are very 
much afraid of wasting any. They never 
scratches a match but split off slender slivers 
until one fires, so by the time they have fired 
they have a bundle of slivers with lucifer tips. 
These they make fast to bone splints to 
strengthen them and so they gain and don’t 
lose matches every time they make fire. After 
presents was given out we had music by the 


men singing and dancing and the fun was kept 
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up in great shape until six bells. The Eskimos 
did their part showing us a lot of games. — 
Some of these was right funny and must be _— 
rough on those in the game. In one game two 
men would have their heads made fast together 
with rope and would get down on hands and 
knees and haul and push to. see who could get 
his mate over a line. After these sports all 
hands had a tug of war, crew against Eskimos, 
and then all had dinner. Instead of turkey 
and cranberries and such truck we would have 
at home we had reindeer roast, bear steak, 
ptarmigan and salmon with dried potatos and 
canned fruit. The Eskimos like tin milk and 
fruit most better than anything except oleo- 
margrine so that sort of truck was fed them. — 
All hands had right good time and everything 
went ship shape. Commenced fair with strong 
wind from N. E. later some snow. Noon 35 
below zero. Thus ends this twenty-four 
hours.”’ 

“April 23rd. Today ship got squeezed in 
with ice before stiff gale from E. Her deck 
planks was raised higher than rails. Began 
shifting stores and catch ashore to abandon 
ship when ice breaks up. .The Eskimos say a 


ship is in a bay to south two days run by sled. 
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We will try for her. Commenced gales. Later 
moderate with snow. Thus ends.” 

“May —. The ship has dropped back and 
not stove. Her decks come back in place and 
I think she will be all right for going home. 
some timbers cracked and strained but can be 
braced and spliced. Took catch and _ stores 
aboard. Commenced light wind from S. by 
W. middle warm and fair. At noon 28 above 
Zero. Thus ends this twenty-four hours.” 

“June 28th. Commenced moderate wind 
from N. E. passed several bergs and some pan 
ice. Seen one pod of seal. Ship leaking pretty 
bad and keep men at pumps most of time. She 
is so badly strained I keep foresail and mainsail 
reefed and upper sails furled. Later wind E. 
by S. Thus ends.” 

“July 4th. Commenced strong winds from 
W.S. W. Leaks gaining and have put double 
reef in mainsail to keep from straining. We 
may have to abandon ship as men at pumps 
all the time can hardly keep water from gaining. 
Winds shifted to S. and moderate. We should 
make port now by the 8th. Thus ends twenty- 
four hours.” 

“July goth. Sighted Watch Hill light at 
4.24 A.M. Wind light from S$. E. Will make 
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port safe, but men mighty tired out pumping. 
Have been at pumps most of time since we left 
the Welcome. Thus ends.”’ 

These brief entries in the log tell a graphic 
tale of indomitable determination and courage. 
With a ship pinched in the ice until her sides were 
forced in and her deck bulged above her bul- 
warks—though they later dropped back into 
position when the ice broke up—these New 
London whalemen sailed from Rowe’s Welcome, 
on the western shores of Hudson Bay, to New 
London. Throughout that long and dreary 
voyage, the water poured in through the strained 
and gaping seams, the men toiled ceaselessly 
at the pumps and, to relieve the strain of sails 
and seas on the weakened planking and timbers, 
she was sailed at a snail’s pace under double- 
reefed canvas. But the whalemen won and 
brought their ship and cargo safe to port. 

On a subsequent cruise to Hudson Bay, this 
captain, who so bravely brought his battered 
and leaking schooner into port, was less for- 
tunate, as the following extracts from his log 
will show. 

‘March 8th. The schooner is being nipped 
and looks if she would be stove. Am having 


all cargo and supplies sent ashore. Commenced 
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strong gales from N. W. Later moderate 
winds.” re, 

“March 15th. I think schooner will be a 
total loss. She is crushed bad below water line 
and stern post buckled. Everything is safe 
ashore. Took out all fittings and cables, an- 
chors and chains and spare spars and rigging. 
Also unrove all running rigging and got down 
topmasts and foretopsail and topgallantsail 
yards. The Iwilics say there is a British ship 
frozen in about four days sledding south and 
think I shall try for her. Began light with 
some snow. Later a blizzard and cannot see 
ship from shore.” 

“March 28th. Expect to start for the other 
ship tomorrow. Shall take two sleds and one 
man besides Eskimos and if the ship is there will 
come back for the others. We cannot carry 
much overland so shall cache things here until 
spring and will try to get the captain to put in 
here for them. Fair with light wind all day.” 

“ April 15th. We made the trip and reached 
the ship on March 5th. Found her crushed 
and deserted. She was the Lionel, a Newfound- 
land ship. The Iwilics said the men had gone 
south. Maybe there is another ship down there 
but I shall try for a Scotch steam whaler that 
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is supposed to be wintering about one hundred 
miles north of us.” $ 

So, once more, the captain and one comrade 
started over that bleak expanse of snow with a 
dog sled and an Iwilic Eskimo, trying to find a 
ship that would take him and his men back to 
civilization when the ice broke up in the spring. 
It was a terrible trip. A blizzard swept across 
the land, blotting out objects ten feet distant, 
making it impossible to proceed and piling great 
drifts of fine, hard snow about the little party. 
Working furiously they managed to erect a rude 
igloo, and, crawling in, huddled together over 
the feeble flame of a bit of moss in an Eskimo 
- lamp of whale oil and munched half-frozen — 
meat and blubber. Their only water was the 
melted snow, and for three days the blizzard 
raged and shrieked about them, burying their 
shelter in deep drifts. When at last they dug 
themselves out, to find the storm over, the 
newly fallen snow made sledding extremely 
difficult. One man was forced to go ahead to 
break a trail, and so exhausting was the labor 
that a man could endure the work for only an 
hour at a time. They were short of food, their 
fingers were frostbitten and still they kept on. 

One day they had the good fortune to shoot an 
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Arctic hare and on this the three men subsisted 
for four days. Then the Eskimo managed to 
“spear a seal through the ice of a cove they 
erossed. Three days later they saw the masts 
and spars of the Scotch whaler above a low hill. 
The Scotch captain gladly agreed to put in, at 
the Welcome in the spring and pick up the ship- 
wrecked men and their goods, and after remain- 
ing a few days, until fully recovered from the 
effects of their journey, the whalemen and their 
Eskimo guide once more set out on their return 
trip. 

They reached the Iwilic camp safely, lived 
with the Eskimos the rest of the winter and 
eventually landed in Newfoundland from the 
Scotch whaler which had picked them up. 
From there, they secured passage back to New 
London without losing a life or any of their 
possessions save the schooner. 


VII j : 
ANTARCTIC WHALING 


Dangerous, lonely and as full of hardships as 
were the whalemen’s lives in the Arctic they 
were nothing compared to those of the whalemen 


who visited the desolate, barren islands in the 
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Antarctic and south Atlantic oceans. The ~ 
Croisettes, South Georgia, Kerguelan and even 
the South Shetlands were favorite hunting 
grounds for the old-time whalemen. Antarctic 
fur seals, sea elephants and the southern right 
whales were the attractions and, as a rule, 
parties of men were landed on the islands, 
materials for building shelters, provisions, tools 
and cutting in and boiling gear were sent ashore 
and the ship then sailed away to distant islands 
where more men were left, or else cruised 
in more temperate waters, leaving the men 
marooned, so to speak, upon the tiny bits of 
land almost at the south pole. If a boat was 
left with them, or if the ship came back at her 
allotted time, it was not so bad. The men 
busied themselves from morn until night 
slaughtering the great clumsy, stupid sea ele- 
phants, cutting them in and boiling down their 
blubber. And then there was plenty of fresh 
food to be had during the summer. Sea ele- 
phants’ livers, tongues and hearts were excel- 
lent eating; fish could be caught; teal and ducks 
frequented the ponds; and countless thousands 
of penguins, albatrosses and other sea birds bred 
upon the islands and their eggs could be 
gathered by the bushel. | 
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Moreover, during the short Antarctic summer, 


the climate was not bad. The sun was warm; 
grass and a few plants and stunted shrubs 


-eovered the bleak volcanic hillsides with dull 


green; a few finches and other small birds sang 
and chirped cheerily, and the men rather en- 
joyed themselves. 

But if, as often happened, the ship was 
delayed or met with disaster, the men were 
often in a sad plight. Their provisions and 
supplies, intended for a few weeks or months, 
were insufficient to last them over the long 
Antarctic winter. They were not provided with 
proper clothing and, expecting each day to see 
their vessel appear and never dreaming they 
had many weary months, or perhaps years, of 
isolation before them, they did not cure or 
prepare food in advance. 

Cases are. not infrequent piers parties of 
whalemen were left stranded upon these Ant- 
arctic islands for two years or more and the 
hardships they endured were indescribable. 
The cold was bitter; blizzards raged for weeks 
at a time; the animals and birds had deserted 
the spots and the men came down with scurvy 
and suffered from frostbite. How they ever 
managed to live through the winters was a 
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miracle, and yet most of them survived and when 
they eventually were picked up they were 
strong, well and as ready to endure hardships ~ 
as ever. 

One party, left on the South Shetlands, ex- 
pected to have their ship return in three months, 
the vessel after leaving them sailing for the Cape 
of Good Hope. But the vessel was wrecked 
on another island and consequently no one 
knew of the men left alone to face the fearful 
winter. For two years they remained there, 
and when finally rescued by another whaleship 
they appeared more like strange wild cannibals 
than like civilized white men. Their hair and 
beards had grown long and unkempt, their 
skins were almost black from wind and expos- 
ure, their garments, in rags and tatters, had 
been patched with bits of hide and bird skins 
and several of them had lost ears, noses and 
fingers from frostbites. 

Another party was left on Kerguelan for 
nearly as long through their vessel coming to 
grief, but they fared better, partly because 
Kerguelan is farther north and has a less severe 
climate, and partly because the mate who was in 
charge was an intelligent, fairly well educated 
man and had had experience in the Antarctic. 
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As soon as the ship became overdue, he had the 
men build a strong windproof shelter, using the 
lumber left to them, nailing sea elephant and 
seal skins over it and banking stones and gravel 
about it. Every scrap of driftwood, brush and 
other fuel was gathered and placed near at hand. 
Meat from the elephants, penguins and alba- 
trosses was salted down and, aside from the 
loneliness and monotony of life, the men suf- 
fered very little. 

They had even discovered that certain sea- 
weeds and a coarse lettucelike plant that grew 
on the hills. were edible. Nor was there any 
scurvy among the crew. Nevertheless they 
lost one man, a Portuguese, who went mad from 
loneliness or brooding and finally killed himself 
by leaping from a cliff when his mates tried 
to secure him. 

Such a life as these men led, and the slaughter- 
ing of sea elephants, will brutalize any one; 
some idea of their callousness may be obtained 
from an entry in the mate’s journal, as follows: 


“ Buried Manuel today. We had a tough 
job digging the grave as the ground is frozen 
hard as a rock. We got the grave five feet 
deep and the men were worn out. Then I read 
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the service and we started to put him in and 
found the grave was too short by about a foot. _ 
The men wouldn’t dig it bigger and they set 
Manuel across the hole with the head at one 
end and the feet at the other. He was frozen 
stiff and one of the hands jumped on him. He 
broke in two like a piece of rotten timber and 
dropped in the hole and the men covered him 
up. Thus ends this day.” 


At times, if a boat had been left with the men, 
they undertook terrific ocean journeys in the 
tiny craft rather than face a winter on the 
islands. One party rowed and sailed from Ele- 
phant Island, one of the South Shetlands, to 
Tristan da Cunha, navigating the stormiest, 
most tempestuous seas in the world, and ar- 
rived safely at their destination. Another 
party left South Georgia in their whaleboat, 
intending to make St. Helena, but were driven 
off their course, blown far to the west by a ter- 
rific gale, and, for eighteen days, were tossing 
about on mountainous seas, without the least 
idea of where they were. Drenched to the skin, 
half frozen, constantly bailing to keep their 
tiny craft from filling, and on rations of half 
a biscuit and a swallow of water a day, they 
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| kept doggedly at the oars—for their sails had 
been blown away—until at last they sighted 
| land. 
It was a bleak, desolate, wave-beaten coast 
and one of the men recognized it as the shores 
of Magellan Straits. Subsisting on shellfish 
they found on the rocks, the whalemen made 
their way through the Straits and finally, more 
dead than alive, reached Punta Arenas in Chile, 
where, to the utter amazement of all, they 
found their own ship just preparing to start 
out after having been laid up for repairs for 
weeks. 

Such coincidences, if in fiction, would appear 
impossible, but nothing was too strange, too 
incredible, or too impossible to occur in the 
lives of the New England whalemen. 


Vil 
ISLAND WHALEMEN 


The whaling ships that hailed from Nan- 
tucket, Block Island and Martha’s Vineyard 
were slightly different in their personnel from 
those that sailed from Salem, New Bedford, New 
London, Stonington, and other ports on the 
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mainland. On the islands, there was no rough 
element, no crowd of human derelicts to draw 
from, and, while the Martha’s Vineyard whale- — 
men often shipped crews of bums, ne’er-do-wells 
and other flotsam and jetsam from neighboring 
towns on the coast, the Nantucket and Block 
Island ships were often manned entirely by 
crews composed of real sailors, natives of the 
islands, whose ancestors for generations had 
been whalemen. 

Of course, if possible, the skippers of these 
island ships preferred the “ greenies,’’ for they 
were cheaper and less independent. They some- 
times advertised for, and secured, crews at the 
mainland ports. But many a ship sailed from 
Nantucket or Block Island with every member 
of the company a Yankee and a seaman. In 
fact, it was said of one Nantucket ship, that 
“every man aboard held a mate’s papers.”’ 


IX 
THE FEMALE WHALEMAN 


The old logs and journals of the New England 
whalemen hold many strange and interesting 


entries: accounts of almost incredible experi- 
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ences, hairbreadth escapes, unspeakable suf- 
ferings and hardships, thrilling adventures and 
marvelous deeds of daring. 

Some of the more noteworthy of these true 
stories of whaling have been included in the 
book, and while many of these are proof of the 
old adage that “‘ truth is stranger than fiction,” 
none can compare for strangeness with the story 
revealed by the simple entry of a few words in 
the log of the bark America which is repro- 
duced herewith. 


Wee ayo Zeer Pes Bae 
Wd gs. AES SF oy 
Zt 5 Ze oe vA, Lox, 
SEES i fy we a, acre ee Oars 
< “slo 7 Z ee 


Goat: EXC pao: 


BE 


These nineteen words—“ this day I found out 
George Weldon to be a woman, the first I have 
suspected of such a thing ’’—are the key to the 
most remarkable story of the whalers of which 
I have any knowledge, a tale such as Clarke 
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Russell or Conrad or Robertson would have | 
deemed too impossible and improbable to have _ 


set down as out-and-out fiction. That a woman 
could ship as a whaleman and live for months 
aboard ship without detection seems absolutely 


incredible. And yet it was a fact, the incon-— 


testible truth as revealed by the America’s 
log with its terse, matter-of-fact, misspelled 
entry, recording the amazing revelation that a 
member of the crew was a woman. 


‘“‘ George,’ for so we must call her, shipped on. 
the America, along with the other human flot- — 


sam and jetsam, as an ordinary hand. Dressed 
in ill-fitting, old clothes, dirty and unkempt, 
no one suspected that this ‘‘ greenie ’’ was other 
than some derelict of the streets. She under- 
went the usual hazing and breaking in, learned 
the ropes, sheets, and braces, climbed aloft and 
labored at furling and reefing sail and, for hour 
after hour, pulled and tugged at the fifteen-foot 
ash sweeps as the mates trained the crew at 
handling the heavy whaleboats. 

Cooped in the dark, ill-smelling forecastle 
with its grease-soaked, groaning timbers and 
damp planks, she slept and lived with the gang 
of filthy, tough men—bums, outcasts, thugs 
and common drunks—the roughest and worst 
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type of human beings to be found on the seven 
seas. 

And among them she held her own. No 
doubt her language and her oaths, her coarse 
jokes and ribald songs and stories were as bad 
as any, for otherwise her companions would 
have jeered and made life intolerable. It was 
no place for a weakling—much less a woman— 
but George held her place and swore and battled 
and fought her way like any of the rest. 

Indeed, she won quite a reputation as a 

_““scrapper,’’ and whether working or skylarking 
was as good as the best of them. She stood her 
trick at the wheel, pulled an oar when the boats 
were lowered and ‘‘ went in ’’ on a whale, served 
as lookout at the mastheads and toiled at the 
back-breaking, unspeakably filthy work of cut- 
ting in and boiling. 

For months she remained upon the bark, 
unsuspected and doing her full share of work, 
and no.one would ever have discovered her 
secret had it not been for her fiery temper and 
the obstinacy of a whale. 

The whale, unusually shy and galled, led the 
boat a long and dreary chase and as the weary 
men toiled at the heavy oars and pulled first 


-one way and then another, ever trying to get 
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withing striking distance of the whale, George 
began to show signs of exhaustion. Several ~ 
times she missed her stroke and her comrades— 
perhaps remembering sundry mix-ups wherein 
they had been worsted by this maritime Ama-- 
zon—twigged the supposed George with being 
a weakling. At last the taunts became un- 
bearable, words and insults flew thick and fast 
and when the mate took a hand and urged the 
lagging George to greater efforts with a curse 
and a blow, she dropped her oar, whipped out 
her sheath knife and sprang at the mate with 
the fury of a tigress. 

Before she could strike she was overpow- 
ered, securely bound and taken aboard ship 
charged with mutiny. Upon hearing the mate’s 
story, which was verified by the men, the cap- 
tain of the bark ordered George triced up to 
the mast and flogged with a rope’s end. 

Realizing that she could no longer retain 
the secret of her sex, when her back was bared 
for the lash she revealed herself to the amazed 
captain on that January day that, ‘‘Com’s with 


light breezes ’’ and ended with ‘‘ Latter parte 
mnie,’ 
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x 
CATCHING TARTARS 


Mention has been made on Page 148 of how 
Yankee whalemen turned the tables on a crew 
of mutineers and pirates in the Bahamas and 
thereby earned a reward. But this was by no 
means the only incident of the sort or the only 
time when the resourceful and ever-daring old 
whalemen got the best of lawbreakers and free- 
booters by strategy and Yankee ingenuity. 

When cruising in the China Sea off Borneo, 
the ship Wanderer was becalmed and was at- 
tacked by three boats swarming with Malay 
pirates. The whalemen fought desperately but 
were overpowered, the naked Malays with 
greased bodies and flashing bolos and creeses 
outnumbering the Americans five to one and 
ruthlessly cutting down and butchering the 
whalemen and murdering the wounded. For- © 
tunately for the surviving whalemen, the boats 
had been lowered with the idea of towing the 
ship off the land, and these were still along- 
side. Dropping into one of the boats, the mate 


and ten men succeeded in getting away and 
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outdistancing their pursuers. They were with- 
out food or water, and for three days pulled over 
the glassy sea under a scorching sun, suffering 
agonies of thirst and torments of hunger, their ~ 
only hope that they might sight a friendly sail. 
On the fourth morning, a light breeze sprang 
up and soon after daybreak a sail was sighted 
onthe horizon. Pulling toward it, the exhausted 
men managed to attract attention and the ves- 
sel, bearing down upon them, soon came within 
hail and backed her yards. She proved to bea 
Nantucket whaling bark, the Comet, and as 
soon as the captain had heard the story of the — 
Wanderer’s survivors, he swore to even scores 
with the Malays. Shifting his course, he sailed 
back to where two New Bedford ships had been 
met two days previously and, coming up with 
these, he laid his plans before their skippers. 
‘Anxious to revenge the loss of the Wanderer 
and to teach the pirates a wholesome lesson, 
the two sturdy old captains readily agreed to 
the proposition of the Comet’s captain and placed 
half of their own crews and all their firearms at 
his disposal. With his own crew of sixteen, — 
the eleven survivors of the Wanderer and fifteen 
rough and ready whalemen from the two New 
Bedford ships, the Comet’s skipper felt he was 
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capable of meeting any force of Malays that 
might appear. 

With the men fairly bristling with knives, 
pistols, muskets, spades and lances, and them- 
selves carefully concealed about the decks, the 
Comet sailed toward the spot where the Wan- 
derer had been taken. No pirates were in sight 
and, to lure them on the captain stood in close 
to land, shortened sail and tacked back and 
forth. The ruse worked, the Malays, flushed 
with their recent victory, bore down upon the 
apparently undermanned and helpless ship and 
ran alongside. Not until the first heads ap- 
peared over the rails did the crowd of impatient 
whalemen show themselves. Then, with shouts 
and yells, blazing pistols and muskets, flashing 
keen-edged spades and the heavy whale lances, 
they fell upon the astonished Malays. Tur- 
baned heads were sliced from shoulders by the 
broad, keen spades; lances were plunged into 
naked brown bodies; broadaxes clove through 
skulls and brains while well-aimed bullets 
brought down scores. Not a Malay lived to 
gain the Comet’s decks; not one remained alive 
or uninjured to drop back to the piratic craft. 
Dozens—terrified, utterly surprised and think- 


ing only to escape the fearful weapons and the 
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demoniac fury of the whalemen—flung them- — 
selves into the sea to be torn to pieces by the 
swarming sharks attracted by the blood. With-— 
out the loss of a single man, the Comet sailed 
away after completely annihilating the pirates. 
For years thereafter no Yankee whaleship was 
attacked by these savage corsairs, and for 
generations the Malays of the district spoke 
in awed tones of the white devils who sprang 
from nowhere and bore charmed lives. 

Still more interesting and in some ways more 
remarkable was the feat accomplished by Cap- — 
tain Benbrooke who, with the assistance of two 
fellow prisoners, succeeded in capturing the 
notorious pirate William Fly who, in his short 
career, had created tremendous havoc along the 
New England coast in 1726. On June 23, 
while off Nantucket, Fly captured Benbrooke’s 
schooner, and by threats and promises to release 
him—forced the captive to pilot the pirate ves- 
sel to a point where there were other ships. 
Unquestionably Benbrooke had already formed 
a scheme for taking the pirate and agreed to do 
as he wished for that reason. 

At any rate, about noon, a schooner was 


sighted and Fly, manning Benbrooke’s vessel 
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with six pirates and a prisoner named George 
Trasker, sent her in chase. With Fly upon his 
own ship, there now remained three pirates in 
addition to fifteen prisoners, who were forced 
to act as a crew, and a Captain Atkinson who 
had been taken from a ship off Virginia and 
who had been compelled to act as pilot along 
the coast. Atkinson had, however, pretended 
to be ignorant of the New England waters and 
had purposely missed Martha’s Vineyard and 
other ports, for which he had been berated and 
threatened with death and torture by Fly. To 
save himself, he had pretended to fall in with 
the pirate’s plans while awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to escape. Besides Atkinson and his 
men, there were two boys and the mate of the 
sloop John and Hannah which had been taken 
off North Carolina; the carpenter and gunner 
of Fly’s ship—which he had seized after mur- 
dering the captain and mate—and who had 
refused to join in piracy and were in irons; six 
men from the John and Betty, a prize taken off 
Virginia, and who also were ironed and three 
sailors from Benbrooke’s schooner. 

Fly, however, was taking no chances. His 
own men were heavily armed, no weapons were 


available for the prisoners and Fly kept his 
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cutlass and pistols within easy reach upon the 
deckhouse beside him. 

But despite this, the resourceful whaleman 
decided that such an opportunity might never — 
occur again and whispered his plans to Atkin- 
son and one of the other prisoners—a man 
named Walker. 

The scheme was most simple and succeeded 
no doubt through its very simplicity. Atkin- 
son, whom Fly imagined was almost ready to © 
turn pirate, wandered forward with Walker, 
leaving Benbrooke on the quarter deck near Fly. 
Reaching the forepeak, Atkinson peered ahead 
and presently shouted back to Fly that he saw ~ 
sails. All unsuspecting of any treachery, the 
pirate captain hurried forward, and standing 
on the windlass, searched the horizon with his 
glasses. Instantly Benbrooke seized Fly’s pis- 
tols and sword, signaled Atkinson and Walker 
that he had done so and the two thereupon 
sprang upon the pirate and made him a prisoner. 
With the pirate’s own weapons, the three men 
cowed and disarmed the three pirates remain- 
ing, bound them and threw them into the hold 
and released the other prisoners who had known 
nothing of the events which had taken place 
and had had no part in the daring seizure. 
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Once in command of the pirate ship, the ex- 
prisoners secured arms, manned the guns and 
bore down upon the recently captured schooner 
which surrendered with little resistance. 

Then, complete masters of the situation, Ben- 
brooke and his fellows set their course for Massa- 
chusetts where they arrived safely and delivered 
their prisoner to the authorities at Great 
Brewster on June 28, 1726. 

Fly and his fellow pirates were tried at Bos- 
ton on the fourth of July, were found guilty of 
murder and piracy, and condemned and exe- 
cuted all within eight days, the execution taking 
place on July 12. Fly himself was disposed 
of separately, being hanged in chains on a gib- 
bet at the entrance to Boston harbor where 
his bones swayed and rattled in the wind for 
many years, a gruesome warning to all pirates 
and would-be pirates and an evidence of the 
swift and speedy justice meted out to evildoers 
in those days. 


Another New England whaling captain who 
was taken prisoner by pirates was even more 
daring than Benbrooke. This man, the captain 


of the Mary Anne of Nantucket, was taken by 
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the notorious Bellamy while cruising between 
Nantucket shoals and George’s Banks. Bel- 
lamy’s ship—the Whidaw—being in very bad 
shape from a recent encounter with a French 
man-of-war, the pirate transferred himself and 
all his possessions to the prize, leaving a num- 
ber of prisoners and a few of his own men on 
the Whidaw. He then ordered the captive 
skipper to act as pilot, commanding the Whidaw | 
to follow the other’s lights. Guarded by two 
pirates, with the corsairs holding pistols to 
his head, he took the wheel and for several days 
had no opportunity to betray his captors or to — 
resist. 

After a time, however, the pirates became 
careless, and not being able to resist the tempta- 
tion to drink and carouse, the entire crew became 
uproariously drunk. Taking advantage of this, 
the daring Yankee whaleman deliberately ran 
the schooner on to the rocks near Eastham, © 
Massachusetts, and the Whidaw, blindly fol- 
lowing the smaller vessel’s lights, piled on to 
the rocks beside her. 

As the Whidaw struck, the few pirates on 
board brutally murdered their prisoners. But 
this dastardly act was quickly avenged, for not 
one on board reached the shore, every pirate— 
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including Bellamy’s lieutenant, Williams—per- 
ishing in the surf. 

Those on the smaller craft were more for- 
tunate, or at least so they thought at the time, 
for all managed to gain the shore, including the. 
Yankee captain who had contrived the destruc- 
tion of the two vessels. But the seven pirates 
were far worse off than their drowned com- 
panions in villainy who had gone down with 
the Whidaw. Still befuddled with liquor, they 
were seized by the inhabitants, and on the 
strength of the whaleman’s statements and their 
own admissions, all were tried as pirates, con- 
demned and executed promptly. With the ex- 
ception of Bellamy, all were foreigners and 
exceedingly ignorant and particularly villainous 
rascals. 

Evidently it troubled the worthy citizens of 
Eastham to hang such creatures without en- 
deavoring to point out the errors of their ways 
and prepare them for the hereafter, for the 
chronicler of the events tells us in his quaint 
way that ‘‘ by the indefatigable pains of a pious 
and learned Divine, who constantly attended 
them, they were at length, by the special Grace 
of God, made sensible of and truly penitent, for 


the enormous crimes they had been guilty of.” 
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The pains might perhaps have been far bet- 
ter devoted to more worthy subjects and were 
probably wholly wasted upon these abominable — 
wretches who had tortured, murdered and 
robbed to their hearts’ content from the Span- 
ish Main to the bleak coast of Newfoundland. 


XI 
THE FINALE OF WHALING 


Although there seemed to be no chance of 
the whaling industry ever being revived at the 
time this book was written, yet the totally 
unexpected happened and soon after the out- 
break of the World War a number of the old 
New Bedford whaleships were towed from their 
resting places on the mud flats and beside the 
grass-grown piers of Fairhaven and were fitted 
out. To see these battered, weather-beaten 
hulks lying stripped, deserted and almost for- 
gotten, one would never have imagined that 
they would ever again go forth to breast the 
tumbling seas and face the slashing gales of the 
broad Atlantic on a quest for whales. To the 
landsman, and even to those familiar only with 


merchant ships, they appeared scarcely more 
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than wrecks—mere junk—rotting masses of 
wood and rusty iron. But the old New England 
shipwrights built ships honestly and conscien- 
tiously and constructed the whaleships to last 
forever. Battered and bedraggled as they were 
on the outside, yet their stout oak timbers and 
massive planking were sound and untouched 
by time—preserved too by the grease and oil 
that had soaked into them through generations 
of whaling. Calked, patched, refitted and 
painted, with new spars, taut rigging and 
vast sails of snowy canvas, the rejuvenated 
old veterans became unrecognizable. 

Once more New Bedford’s old whalemen 
looked with pride at bluff-bowed, square-rigged, 
wall-sided ships anchored in the harbor. Once 
more truck loads of supplies and stores rattled 
and rumbled over the cobbled streets and on to 
the wharves. Once more, fences and buildings 
were plastered with posters advertising for 
whalemen to go a-cruising and win fortunes 
in a few months, and once more long-silent 
coopers’ shops resounded to the sounds of 
hammer and maul, forges blazed and the ring 
of anvils was heard. 

It seemed like old times, as though the world 
had slipped a cog and the busy modern town 
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had awakened to find itself back in the fifties, 
for the War had caused the price of oil to grow 
and increase by leaps and bounds and whaling | 
once more promised profits. 

Out from New Bedford sailed the ships— 
some for sperm, to cruise the broad oceans; 
others to the wild tempestuous seas near the 
southern pole to hunt sea elephants on the 
desolate Antarctic islands. 

And back, in due time, they came laden with 
oil, their sails frayed and mildewed, their paint 
scarred and weather-beaten. Once again they 
came slowly up the harbor and were moored 
to ancient Merrill’s wharf, and once more the 
greasy, ill-smelling casks of oil were whipped 
with creaking, protesting sheaves from cavern- 
ous holds and were piled in miniature mountains 
on the docks. 

But the revival of whaling on a large scale 
was short-lived. Hardly had the demand for 
oil reached its pinnacle before the War was 
over, and one by one the grand old ships were 
again stripped and laid up. They had come 
forth from their long sleep, had awakened at — 
the sounds of strife, had spread their wings and 
had taken their one last flight like dormant 
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butterflies aroused by the warm sun of some 
winter’s day. Never again, in all probability, 
will such an event occur. Never again will the 
old square-riggers sail forth for a “ greasy 
V yge.” 


(2) 


THE END 
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